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PREFACE. 


cc i TRAUEED 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. | 
. The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 

commentary are those of Alford, Kühl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude! Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jülicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings" 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack's Chronologie, No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity is directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. À 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 


.nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude Cannot be 


understood from the New Testament alone To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay's Jnner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth, Every great religious upheaval repro- 


! Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 32 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith's 2. ef the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
v 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of * syncretism" is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writers mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawa 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a 4% or an in, whether such a phrase as xíes 
Braconwias is Hebrew or Greek, whether à» Xpsorg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries, Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann's Bibelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two, 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. | 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans, It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes, It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Spirit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the Journal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right Uf private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. "Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace. 


CHARLES BIGG. 


Fenny COMPTON, June 29, 1901. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


$ I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry. 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS. ) 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
“ Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 


p opo scilicet et Petro et Joanni ; 
t Catholicae nuncupantur." 


But Leontius explains it differently: xa8oAwal 88 é&xMjÜncay (me) 
ov Tpós êv &Üvos éypadycay, és ai roð llasAov, &AAà kaÜóXov mpós 
advra, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
james, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonid 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Catholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received," ** orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are: 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


$ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaborouta, &yaÓoroiós!, &deAhdrys!, ddixws!, doos, aloypoxepdas, 
d\Xotptoericxoros, ápapáyrwvos, dudpayros!, ávayevvüy!, dvayxacris, 
åvačøvvuoða!, dvdxvors, avexAdAyros, dvtiAodWopety, droyiverGas?, 
drovénew!, drporwroAnrrus, dperall, &prcyévvgros, dpyurolunv3, Broiv!, 
yuvarxetos!, éykoj30900a4 (éyxoArotc Gat), éurroxy, evdvors!, éfayyéA- 
Aewl, éfepevváyl, émepórguol, erucdAvppa}, ériXourosl, éruoprvpeiv!, 
érorrevev*, iepárevual, kAéosl, kXpot xparatósl, xriorys!, porAwp!, 
olvodAvyia, óuoppwv, drAtlerOat?, rarpowapddoros, repiOecrs’, móros!, 
mpoOvpuws!, mpopapriperOat, rroqots!, piros!, aÜcvoOv, aropdl, avura- 
Oys!, cupmrperBurepos, avvexXekrós, avvouketyl, romewódpovl, rercius!, 
broypappos!, $moMwmrávew, prdderdos!, pirddpwv (v. in iii 8), 


épvecÜad, 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (*) are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (3) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

"Avayevvneis occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevy Beis 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(xataBoAn, Stacwopd, ápíavros, sófa, dvaotpody, maporxia, ieparevpa, 
meptéxo, dperal, troypappds, xrénots, árovépew, avais, Eevitey, 
xriorys, ddeAporys), and for Wisdom (dd$0apros, duiayros, dudpavtos). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find ritev èri (i. 13); réva traxons (i. 14); Tas súas Nik 
Stavolas (i. 13); dxpoowrohiprras (i. 17); pypa Kupíov (i. 25); Aads 
els repurroinow (ii. 9) ; aeos (iii. 7) ; ropeber Bar è ê (iv. 3), and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
' There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpworiavis, Báxrwpa, dyamay, TITTIS, ebayyehígew, 
&AxÜcwu, éx\errós, údov, mpóyvecis, áywcpós, wepacpos, TveUpa, 
mper Burepos, Tamewós, kAijpoi, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, émíekomos, Oudkovos, éxxAnoia, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Pauls ideas (dcacoty and its family: áxpo- 
Bvoria, WEptTopy : Aroyeiv : dvaxeharaoto bat: viobecia : mAypeopa : 
prvoriptov: áppaóv : rapázToju, mapáßaoıs, rapa Bárrs : mpó0eans, 
z poopitew : KavxaoGat: xarapyety: cravpos, oravpoðv : popb: (op: 
yedpya, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOws, twodyrdvev. The terminations 
-pa and -pos are confused; thus we have troypappés for imó- 
yeasts, and some words, e.g. mpopuapriper Oar, doxiptov, seem to 

incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 

x the particle pé occurs six times, and is always followed 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in iii. 3, ó é£wOev éjmAoktjs tpryGv Kal wepilécrens 
xpuctuv Ñ évdvcews iparlwv xdopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase róv rs rapowías Üpiv xpóvov 
(i. 17, iii 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 is, 4). In iv. 3 he has rò BovAnpa 
rav é0yàv, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of ós in 
i. 19, ds dpvod duwpov kal üácríAov Xpicrov: ii. 16, u) ds érexdAvppa 
€xovres THs kaxías Thy éXevÜepíay ; iii. 7, ds da Üeveorépo oKever TH yuvar- 
kely. In the first passage Xpurro9 as duvod üjuópov kai da m(Aov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter; for instance, Plato, Zaws, 905 B, ós èv xarémrpos abrüv 
rois Tpábesw, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, xaréxovrat as èv ppovpa TO 
kóp: Josephus, Ans. xvii. 9. 5, és td xpe(rrovos karod rijs 
` émÜvpías vuopéyov, This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xii 7, és vloîs pív mpocdépera. ô @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii. r2, xaraÀAaAobouw pôv os 
KO.KOTOUDY, | 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive, —év dyaope llveóparos, eis Bavrurpóv. aiparos, 
i. 2; Oe dvactdcews Ineo Xpwurro?, i. 3 ; év dmokdAvje Iyood Xpuwrrob. 
i. 7; cwrypíay ivxQv, 1.95 êv pép emioxomys, ii. 12,—but also with 
single nouns, mveðpa dyiov, i, 12; @eds, passim; èv Kaipo Txaro, 
i 5; ypapy, ii. 6; yuvaixes, iii. I; dyyeAo, i, 12; vexpOy, i. 3; 
(üvras Kat vexpovs, iV. 5; aouxiAns xdptros, iV. 10; Adyta, iV. 10; 
mpeoBurépous, V. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAou in i. 12, means “the 
angels,” or “even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels." 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, py ‘is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact ov; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have oix lddyres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. | 

"Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. "Apa, ye, érei, 
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ères, re, 54, rov, mws, do not occur. Nor is dy to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and. a not. 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. Æ. Æ. iii 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, iii. r. 1; ro. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “ the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. AL Strom. vii. 17. 106) ; and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome's view (Epist. ad Hedi. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands i is the work of 

* interpreter," and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kühl) Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épuyve's of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words àià ZuXovavo? piv éypaya (v. 12). Kühl insists that dd can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in me H. E. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as ?piy KXjpevros ypadeicay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or laterri: of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peters phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (Sroypadevs, 
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raxvypádos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as tnterpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. E. 
lii. 3; see Mr. Plummer's note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek— St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. "There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter's assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of r Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament ; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man's view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
$4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


$ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (Z7. E. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the 'OuoXoyojpevo, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter's First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document " 
(Salmon, J/nfrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 
This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 427. 

Barn. i 5, (w?js Aris, åpxù xal réXos wiorews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
copifopevot TÒ TéAos THs wlorews Üpv. 

Barn. iv. 12, ó Kpws dxpocwrodnprrws Kptvet tov Kkóopov' 
čkaoros Kabws émoígcev Kopteirar, cf. 1 Pet. i 17, xai el varépa 
érixadeiobe tov drrporwrodnrrus kpívoyra karà TÓ éxáarov Epyov. 

Barn. v. 1, va t) ddéce Trav ápapriüy. &yvioÜGpev, 6 éorw èv và 
eipar. TÓU pavricparos abro), Cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, èv dyracpo Ivesparos, 
els rakov xai pavrwzpóv alparos 15000 Xpwrro) (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where aware Jayriopod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of xpodpirat, år’ abrod éxovres riy. xápw, eis abróv 
éxpodnyrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, mpodira . . . épavvartes eis riva ù 
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rotov Katpov €OyAov TO dy avrois IIveüua XpwroU Tpopaprvpój.evov vd 
eis Xptordv wrabjpara, 

Barn. xvi 10, wvevparixds vaós, cf. x Pet. ii. 5, olxos sve 
POTLKOS. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—dyaforoueiy!, dyaborotia, ddeApdrys, dpwpos', avri- 
Tvroyl, dmpocwroAnpmrus, dpxerds!, domos, mapowía, troypappos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (1), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: xdpis dpiy kal eipyvyn ard mavrokpáropos @eot bua 
'Iucot Xpuwrro) A9g0vvOciy. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack's suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. | 

Clem. vii 4, årevíswpev els Tò alpa ToU XpwrroU kal yvüpaev os 
éoTw tijuov TQ Tarp abrot, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, Nóe murrds ebpeÜeis Sia rhs Aecrovpyias abrov maty- 
yeveaíay kdopy &ijpvéev, kal Siécwoe OU aùrod 6 Seowdrys rà eloeA0óvra 
év Spovolg (aa els Tiv k(Bwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
I Pet. iii. 20. | 

Clem. xxxvi. 2, «ls rò Oavpacrév atro) dis (the words Îarpaoròy 
atro) are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, Ineo Xpwrroü, de ob exdAcoey pâs dxó oxdrovs els is, cf. 
I Pet. ii. 9. | 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds ydp, $gaív, trepnddvots dytiraooerat, rametwois 
Se Swot xápw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has «vptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, é&ydm xadvrrea mlos ápapriv, so 1 Pet. iv. 5: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wdvras è robs uù dUXovewobvras 
kartet dua, 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition ; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus, 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words &yafoxoa, Jo. 18; ayaboroev, Benj. $, 
pracpos, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, WVepht. 4, xarà rd woAD avro? 
éXeos, cf. 1 Pet. i. 3; Jo. 19, duvds apwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
&yamüre oby àAXjXovs dé Kapdias, cf. 1 Pet. i 22; Benj. 8, dva 
eraverat èy abro TÒ mvedua Tod G«o0, cf, 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, ob Oda 
juépay ayabiy ety (from Ps. xxxiii, 13?), cf. 1 Pet. iii. 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod d2ov oxy 
A«vopéyov &i TQ mále Tod tiorov. 


Hermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. ii. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the AfGor ¢õvres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Vis. iv. 3. 4, orep yàp TÒ xpvoíov Soxydleras &d& rod srvpós, 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 7. | 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, duets 82 of mdoxovres were tod óvóparos Sofdlay 
édeirere rày @eor, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. vii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: 4uAófevos, $o/xws, àóeXdórys, áyabo- 
woinots (= åyaboroLa). 

Sim. ix. 16. 5. obrot ol &móoroXo: kal of do kaXo of xnpifarres 
TÒ Óvopa, TOU vlod ToU Oeod, korun évres dy Suvdpet kal riorei TOO ulod ToU 
@eod exijpvgay xal trois mpoxexotpnpévors, kal abroi éSwxay abrois Tv 
c$payióa ToU xypvyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of x Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word woro. 


Polycarp. 

He died a martyr in 155. Eus. Æ. E. iv. 14. 9, 6 yé ro: IIoÀ- 
«apos èv T SnAwleioy mpòs Prstrmyociovs abro0 ypap pepopévy els 
Seipo, xéxpyral riot paprupiats dd ris IIérpov mporépas éruaroA ijs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
—i. 3=1 Pet. i. 8; ii, 1 =r Pet. i. 13, 21; ii 2=1 Pet. iii. 95; v. 3= 
I Pet. iL 115 vil. 22 1 Pet. iv. 7; viii. 121 Pet. ii, 24, 22; X: 2= 
I Pet. ii. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peters. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase's article on Peter, First Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130—140 or even later; Lightfoot. 
Eus. H.E. iii. 39-17, kéxprro 0 avros paprupias ázà ris loávvos 
mporépas érurroXijs Kai dard THs ILérpov ópotuws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163—165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more > probable. 

Apol. i. 61 we find the word dvayewvav: Trypho, 110, domAos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 
in t Pet. i. 19 ; Zrypho, 35, dumpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. | 
14); Trypho, 114, ToU áxpoyoviaiov Mov, of Christ ( I Pet. i iL 6 or 
Isa. xxviii. 16); 3 7i ry pho, 116, Tis TUPÓTEWS, YV vupoUoty jus Ó re 
doos xai ol avro) bmypéras vávres. The word mipwors in this 
sense is peculiar to r Pet. iv. 12; id, dpxeeparixdy TÓ &Xyfwóv 
yévos éopev ýmis, of. I Pet i. 9; Z3 rypho, IIQ, pets 0€ oU povoy, 
Aaós GANG kal Aaos dys éoper, cf. 1 Pet. ii. ro (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. lxii. 12); Z*ypAo, 138, the story oi Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
iii. 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
Pd upon, and we find close together dvayeway, Ówoo0», de 
voaTos. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Zypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Asology, the latest o: his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “naec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. il. 34, weOopevor Séypacw paratos &à sXdygs watpo 
rapaóórov yous ácvvérov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Lbid., &méyca0at drs ris dÜeulrov cidSwroAarpeias, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 


The date is 177. 

Eus. H. E. v. 2. 5, éraxeivow éavrois rò ri xparatdy xéipa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Ibid, v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word d9eAdórgs. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, iva årorviyheis ó Onp, ods spórepov dero kararerw- 
xévat, Cavras efeneoy, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Sallitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Texts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii 17, róv @ecv $ofjeio0c Tov 
Baorréa r.i re. 


Irenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
2; 16. 5; v. 7. 2. 

Earlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant" From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum." Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
vexpots eiry yÀs 0». 


Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., * Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20 sqq. 

Jbid. “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
I Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 

Adu. Judaeos, X., ** Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum? . . . An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali" ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. r Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are ** more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil viii.) as a 
work of Tertullian's, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; V. 691, Vall) See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 681. 


Epistula ad Diognetum. | 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century ( Chrono- 
logie, p. $15). l 

Ad Diogn. ix., róv Sixasov mèp rüy adikwv, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, 

Ibid., tàs dpaprias xadipas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 
. Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Hyfotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn's Forschungen, iii. p. 79 sqq., 
and Zahn's remarks, p. 133 sqq. | 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. l 


Basilides. 

Zahn (Xanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, tva. pù xarddixor eri xaxots óuoXoyovj.évots 
mdOwor, pnde AowWopovpevor ds ô potxos Ñ ô dovesse, AX’ Ort Xporuavol 
mejvkóres, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16. 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, eis & èribupodow ol dyyedor rapa 
xtwat, o Ilérpos pyoly (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

Ibid. 12, xara tov ámróaroAov tipiy kal dpopy kal domidy alpari 
èàvrpóbnpev, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

Ibid. 41, 8iór. mpó KaraBorjs kómpov eladros Meyeras 4 éxxAnola 
exder€x Gat, cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 (?). 


The Marcostans. 


Irenaeus, i 18. 3, xai rv rìs xugorov 82 olxovoplay iv TQ xara- 
xAvo po, év 1j okrà dvÜporro, SuerdOyoay $aveporará pace rijv awrüpuwy 
oySodsa pnview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iii 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Z7ypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i 27. 3), obros ràv pèw 
Kdw kol robs XoDouíras xai rots Ovcce(jeis åravras owrnplas ébyoev 
drodeAavaévat mporeAnAvOoras èv to Gdn TQ awrt)p. XpurrQ kal els riy 
Baci\aay ávaXg0rva. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, *I came not to call 
the just." 


- The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. . N 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores tne 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday's article in Studio 

` Biblica, vol. iii. p. 245 sqq. | 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-iil. 7, iv. ro to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that *the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s ot 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only." 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Muratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, i. p. 405 sqq. ; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vófa. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words sfeufe ef semote passioné petri euidenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. “The passion 
of Peter" may refer to John xxi 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. i 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vófa and åvrıeyópeva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause *gall.must not be mingled with honey," the text proceeds: 
epistola sane iude et superscrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that," seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt super- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation superscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the Mura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1:) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may ha e been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is: a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sicufe et semote, 
etc., *as also (Sc ipture?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul's journey to Spain," seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
r and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because hé knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


$ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“ canonical" first began to have a meaning. "They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1: Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul's Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? ^ The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jülicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Brückner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kiihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i 1-3=1 Pet. i 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Euang. ix. 34), 
Zoúpwv YorAopave Bacrrct peyáAo xaípew. | EbXoyqrós 6 Oeds, ôs rov 
otpavóv kai Tijv yyv éxricev. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 42:1 Pet. i. 20, pó karaßoàĵs kóopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i. 14, eis droAvrpwow rìs Tepuroujgews - 1. Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
els wepurotnow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

; Eph. i. 14, eis érauvov ris ðóćnņs abro) - 1 Pet. i, 7, els &rauvov xai 
ó£av. | 

Eph. i. 21, xai xaOioas dy defid abro) èv rots èrovpavíois Ùrepávæ 
mans apyns kai éfovaias kai ĝuvápews Kal kupióryros = 1 Pet. iii. 22, 
'Iyco0 Xpwrro), ds éorw év deta ToU cod, ropevbeis els oüpavóv, vro- 
ra yévrov abr á&yyéXov koi éfovoiy kai Ovvdpemw. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon & common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr, Zevi, 3, Opdvor, é£ovaia:. 

Eph. ii 21, 22=1 Pet. ii. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. iii 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, af yuvaixes rots (ios dvdpdow ws TQ Kuptw = yuvoikes troragcd- 
pevar rois idiots ávOpdaw, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 = I Pet. ili. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter, 

Eph. vi 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters» 1 Pet. ii. 
18—25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobeaia, 
ddecis, pvorýpiov, dvaxeporAauwoac Gat, appaBwv, olxovopia, rAjpwpa, 
mpogyrat (of Christian prophets), rpoodopd, réxva pice épyis, rékxva 
gwrds, ravorA(a, Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, ' 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. - | 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase." But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, 80 jas, ols péet AoyiLer Oat, rois murrevovoew éri 
róv èyeipavra 'Inaotv tov Kuptov zjuQv èx vexpüv = 1 Pet. i. 21, 0t Spas 
ToUs Ou avro) murroùs els Medy Tov éye(payra avréy dk vexpov. Here the 
specially Pauline word Aocyifeofa. is not in Peter; the phrase 

2 " 
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murrovs els @eoy in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, ó yàp &rofayàv Sedixalwrat dad ris dpaprias = 1 Pet. 
iv. 1, ó vaÜüv capki wéxavras ápaprías. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. | 

Rom. vi. 11, otrw xal tpeis AoyllerGe éavrois vexpois piv elvat Tj 
duapria (Ovras 82 TQ Gà dy Xpwrro Igro0 = I Pet. ii. 24, (va rais 
épapriass åroyevópevot TÀ Suxatomóry Cyowper. In Peter &royevópevot 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses d:xatoovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, ‘and ápapría has in the one passage & 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, mpós tiv éAXovaay óav droxadudbjvar es 7 âS = 
1 Pet. v. 1, 6 kal: TIS pedrAovons drroxadAupbvas 8069s kowovós. 

. Rom. viii 34, Xpwrós Ingots . . . bs donv dy debug ToU @cotm 
I Pet. iii. 22, 'Iyco0 Xpwrro?, ds cory dy. Seid rod ^" Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii 1, wapacrijoat ra rdpara Spay Üvaíay (cav, dylay, 
ebdpecroy rQ Oe = 1 Pet. ii. 5, els lepdrevpa dyiov, ávevéyxas srvevparuüs 
Ourias eirpoodéxrous eG. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 22 1 Pet. i r4. Both have ovoynparlLerOa, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8 — 1 Pet. iv. 1o, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9, 10, 7 dydary dvuroxpitos. &rogrvyobvres TÒ Tovypóv, 
KoA ój.evot Tô &yo à, TÂ prraded pig els GAAHAOUs pirdoropyot = 
1 Pet. i. 22, ras yruxas ipv Tyvwóres dv Tjj vmaxoj Tis dAnBeias els 
piradeArdiav dvuréxptrov èx kapdias AAAY AOUS dyamrnoare 6krevós. 
There is little resemblance except in the word ávvróxprros, which 
is found also in Jas. iii. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
prrader a. 

Rom. xii. 14-19, ebAoycire ToUs Üuókovras pas’ ebXoyeire kai pay 
karapüa Ge e «+ TÒ aird els GdAYAoUs dpovoivres . . . padevi kakóy 
ávTi Kaxov drrodidovres . . . elpyvevovtes = 1 Pet. iii, 8-1 2, duddpoves 

-À åÅmoððóvTeS Kaxov dvri Kaxod, Ji Aovopiay ávri AovSoptas, 
robvarrioy Bà ebAoyobvres . . » égryoáro eipijvyy kal Swwédrw airy. 
. In Peter “seek peace, and ensue it," is quoted from a Psalm; but 

there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xiii 1-4=1 Pet iii 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in: 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, xaos yéypazra:. 

i) Bod riOnys dy Zw, Isa. xxviii. 16a. 

iL) AlOov xpooxdépparos kal srérpav oxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

lib) xal ô moreówy èr avrà ob xaracxuvOjoeras, Isa. xxviii. 164. 

I Pet. ii. 6, 7, Scdre vepiéx&t ev ypadz. 

L iii.) Bod rôn dy Saw Mov dxpoywwatov, dxXexróv, &ripov- 
' al 6 moredey èr avrQ où py kara.a xvvÓfj, Isa. xxviii. 16a 4. 

Spiv ov Ñ rui) rois srurrejovaw- éxwrrobot 5à 

(iv.) Abos ôv &weDok(puacav of olxoSopotyres, otros &yev0m al 
kepaA3y yovias, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22. 

(iL) xal ALGos xpooxdpparos xai Térpa oxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has od éyà éuBddrAw els rà Oeuéàa Xov, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the Aífos áxpoyewtaios is regarded as the “head of the 
corner," in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
Aí0os xpooKkdpparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has xai oùx os Mov xpookdppare ovvavrýoeoðe, ovè? ós wérpas 
aropatt, ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and - 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift" (Hort) Theodotion and Symmachus have 
«ls AMGov xpooKkdpparos kai els wérpay mróparos: Aquila, els A(fov 
wpockópparos kal els orepedv oxavdddXov (Field, Zexap/a) Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase Aífos mpoo- 
KOpparos kai wérpa oxavddAov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jntrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 
But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words mirreów x.7.X. belong to the ‘‘ chief corner stone elect 
‘precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with Ai@os mpooxépparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen’ the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii. One word suggests another—Ai@os évripos, morevwr, 
Tt, Arum ToUvres, amedoxipacay, A(Üos mpoakópparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (dfe alttestamentl. 
Citate bei Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxviii. is followed by 
words (râs 6 weowv èr” éxeivov tov Aífoy) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397). 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
lii 23, iv. 7 1 Pet. i. 4 sqq. ; Gal. v. 1321 Pet. ii. 16; Gal. iv. 
24:1 Pet. iii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i i r-1 Pet. i. 1). 
The readers are "a peculiar people” (Aads wepwovovos, Tit. ii 14 
Aaós eis weprroinow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aotrpoy maAryyeveoias, Tit. iii. 5 = dvayevvày, 1 Pet. i. 3; 
coce Bárrwpa, I Pet. iii. 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii 7-1 Pet. iii 7, i 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i 2, ii 13). The readers are redeemed (AvrpovioOa:, 
Tit. ii 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, = 1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii 12-1 Pet. ii r1), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i. 16, 
libi 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine Tit. i. 9, ii. 1) Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvijovov réxvoy (Tit. i 4), as Mark is Peter's vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit i 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. iii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
(Tit. i 10). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troracadpevar rois ilors dvdpdow—dpyais, &ovoias trordo- 
gechat: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upen the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, eg 
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&yrÍrvros, maperidypos, yeer olkos (of the Church), Aóyos fay, 
evAoyiav KAnpovopetv, moruýv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvadépew (of sacrifice; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 10 — Heb. xiii. 21); elpyvyy ĉtórew 
(1 Pet ii. r1— Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xii. 13); êr éoxdrov ray ýpepõv or Tov Xpóvov 
(1 Pet. i. 20- Heb. i. 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, dywpos of Christ (1 Pet. i 19— 
Heb. ix. 14); &waf (1 Pet iii 18- Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
ávadépew ápaprías (1 Pet. ii. 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favricpds (1 Pet. 
i 2- Heb. xi. 24). Faith is nearly identified with eAmis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (1 Pet. i 8= Heb. xi. 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii. 21-23, lii. 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiii. 22) ; both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. . 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called dotAo: «o9 (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii 9» Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4= Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, åuvós = 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11 
Apoc. i 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13 Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages) There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos ths Sdéns (1 Pet. v. 4) and aré$avos ris wis (Apoc. ii. 10), ` 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i 7 = Apoc. iii. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet i. 1=Jas. i. 1 (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. i. 2, 3 (Soxémov); r Pet. i. 23-11. 2= Jas. i. 1o, 11, 18-22; 
I Pet v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Brückner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour . 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peters phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on doxijwov and on 
dydirn Kxodvrres TÀ$Üos ápapriQv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zpistle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. i. 1o= Luke x. 24, 25; 
I Pet. i. 11, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13 = Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. 
i. 17 = Luke xi 2; 1 Pet. i 23 = Luke viii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 7 = Luke 
XX. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. ọ= Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. ro» Luke xii. 42; 
I Pet. ii 12 = Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 14— Matt. v. 10. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i. 3-2 John iii 3; 1 Pet. i 23=John i. 13; 
1 Pet. i. 19 — John i. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 25 —- John x. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2= 
John xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
I Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the ffacíAetov ieparevpa of ii. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—^sapoiía, 
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Tpoyvwots, éxrevijs, éxrevós, xaxovy, evle (to astonish), Xowrrtavós, 
dyadkAtav (in Gospels and Apoc.), @yvoa (in Eph.), á8éjuros, dvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dretAciv, dtacwlev (in Matt. and Luke), wyenov 
(in Gospels), xaraxuptevew (in Matt. and Mark), vepiéyew (of the 
contents of a document), evvrpéxew (in Mark), $ovess (in Matt. and 
A poc.). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i. 17 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxviii. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4= Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16 = Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” r Pet. v. 1= Acts i. 8, 22, 
v. 32, X. 39. (ii) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. ii. 9» Acts xxvi. 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


8 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power.  Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper ; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5—23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have bad no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schürer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11. i. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was sO anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin's power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him." Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and * went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod's jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—“ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (Ii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication ` 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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.again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missiorary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans." "They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a.disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
calla boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, iii. 3; IL i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India, 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer 1gainst St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had’ really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 43); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain wrs endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. j 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (#524. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovyovpevor), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: * Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 

ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact ccused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the s..me tone 
as before. 


z 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness' sake (iii. 14, compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter's mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. - Thus we read: 
* Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind : for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God ” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (éAAorptoerioxoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; ` 
but let him glorify God in this name." It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself . 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is Stat» persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that * Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians " on the ground that * certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death" (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
Jlagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 A.D., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him ; he was simply asked, 
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_ “Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the. 
same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagtarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Digest, i. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. ‘Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and. 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility." In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian's 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form," probably about 80 A.D. (see Church im Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).: 

But t elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, *If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ" (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, Propter ipsum nomen, “for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duci zuss/), except some 
who were Roman citizens ; these he directed to be scnt to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /flagitia at all, and that the 
reason why they. had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(hetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks'whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (nomen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(agita cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny's despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. | 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 


» 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. *So far as I can see," says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature." It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out" Christians ; listened to charges of 
* 'l'hyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest " ; ; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. ZZ. Æ. v. 1. 

14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript i in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law ; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Jurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /adex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13) at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 
sumguam libellis responderit)” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript ; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan's words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny's treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagtta. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the nomen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, 4o i 4, 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4207. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is A.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that r Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the- author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church"? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostles name. "This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “ the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity," and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
aposties are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. ii. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul's feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likely to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ" (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St Peter calls the Saviour 'Igeoüv vróv Na{wpaiov. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
* Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “ Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase vais @eod (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer's eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—dvópa åmoðeðeryuévov ázó rod G€o0 (ii. 22), and Kvptov 
abrov kal Xpioròv 6 Weds eroince (ii. 36)—which have. been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, ôv €6nxe xAnpovdpov 
cáyraoy, Se oU Kal éxoince rots alüvag: 4, kpeírrav -yevópevos TOv 
&yyéXov: iii 2, “Inco vuwrróv Gyta TQ Tovjcavr0. abróv) The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh ” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker's 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus . 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23? ; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii. 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul's *Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. 9), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii 3. To Him a 
doxology is addressed (iv. r1) He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
vye)ua in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
* sent? from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself : 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder" ; the latter says, ** Not I live, but Christ liveth in me." 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
= chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, v. 
5 sqq.) ; the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, 11.17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (x Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, I3). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). i 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul's view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peters view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—'* For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring." 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take ziors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord's presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
. Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source cf life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. . 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
* By works a man is justified, and not by faith only." St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

. St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen . . . he that cometh unto God must. believe that He is; and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi I, 6) It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with'it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter's conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word ydpes. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (xapicpara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii.; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces.to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 16). Grace.is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in pro- 
pcrtion to the faithfulness of his service. God's gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle's simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
gory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ's after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwellas strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
A 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is. to be brought 
i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iii. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul ápaepréía, by St. 
Peter érifupia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul.  Ilvebpa, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (iii. 19), and is opposed to gdp as mind to body. In one 
place (ili. 4, jovxiov mveúparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from yvy (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from vois (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
I4, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, mveðpa must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between mveðua and ypdppa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between rredua and cáp. Indeed, in the First Epistle odpé 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. II). 
Kócpos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Vvyj, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iii. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as wvxiwxós dvÜpemos (1 Cor. ii. 14), eàpa xwv (ibid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur.  Vvyy is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
tc the religious life. Besides these words, we have didvora (i. 13), 
évvowa (iv. 1), ém&vpíos (i. 14, ii. 11, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
xapóía (i. 22, lii. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author's purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice «o the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “tasted 
that the Lord is good" (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense; everything again is conservative; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. "There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dpapría always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another. very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man" in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, noris any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. ‘There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
. been called like everybody else to move on to a higher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view ; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the preserit in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control ; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. ‘“ Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word zoialvey and 
motuýv in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
rule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 
adds, * what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?" But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives" (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “ wise 
men and scribes ” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouri 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men's hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi 19, 20, xiii r) The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks: 
* Separate me Barnabas and Saul" A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. * When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, , 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (Mand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God's ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hauds on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi 18, xix. 20) If 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6) ; but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; I Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéoryxey, ii. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. "There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what wav 
their notion of * prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy ‘spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17), that state which is also called 
* being in the Spirit” (Apoc. i. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (dd. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (7d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (/2;Z. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. ` For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the. apostles, Yet, of course, the same man might 
‘be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church ; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. | 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
& question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.) Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord's prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. | 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are * puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, * Do nothing without 
the bishop" (Phil. vii.) Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (zs. iii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk.of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. Butitis evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly i in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government ; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word ** Church," a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, ** Church," though 
it twice occurs (ii. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, “a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ" (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in & tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the yresbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the tief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of s eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard witi. deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 


not have expected in anyone masquending under his name. He : 


addresses his readers as the Dispersion, 'be brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at aby rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun émicxoas is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb émcxoreiv of the Presbyters «V. 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a syneriy™ 
for Shepherd ; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an offici:! 
sense, On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know fron 


Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 


authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 


uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of - 


as having a saving power (iii. 21); the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?— the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (Svovéyrov, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles.. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul's own 
testimony. | 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post- Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in Zra. 
V., Svvapas v o€tv Tà émovpáyu Kai tàs romoÜ«aías Tas dyyeuxàs xal rds 
awvrrám«x$ TAS dpxovrixds, ópará re kal ddépara. 

In another very remarkable passage, P7. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, ro 82 [vetpa exjpvocey Aéyov ráĝe 
-xupis ToU éxurxdrou pydty wore mv odpxa pôv às vadw Beod 
Typere tiv wow dyarGre rots pepiopoùs devyere pmpra ylrecbe 


"Iyco) Xpurrod, ós kai abrós rod IIarpós abrov. 


Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i., airovd ovverwy wielova Hs exes. 

Ibid, ii., rà SF dopara aire iva cor pavepwhj, a pyderds Aebiry 
xal TAVTÒS yapioparos Tepuoa eUgs. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil, xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet; mihi autem non est concessum." It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
1bid. iii. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Polyc. v., 8 pa 
févra xataxajve, With him as with all.prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Montantsmus, 

197 Sq. 
i Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “ uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas." 

Salutares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/fas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Oehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. Marc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina." This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. Æ. Æ. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled zepi rod py Óctv êv éka rdg et AaActy : 
but he was certainly using the word ékeracıs in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 1o, xi. 5, xx. 17, 
and “to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. ó Wevdorpopyrys v wapexordces, @ ererat 
dea kal dfpoBia, dpyopevos piv è ékovaíov dyabias, karacarpébov 5à 
eis áxovotov paviay jvxrs. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” . 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
*gave out that he himself was some great one" (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, *I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. Haer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. Æ. E. v. 18; Hermas, Mand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der zwölf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cànnot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in ihemseiyes they are radically different. 


$ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxiii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12). 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man's estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current ` 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vii. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen's death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with .oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
* breathing threatenings and slaughter," when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his - 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God's presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes ‘unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xviii. 9, 1o, xix. 21, 
XX. 23, 29, xxii. 17, xxvii 23, 24; Gal. ii 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1-7). 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., ii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord's which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73; Luke xxii 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40), —that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. "The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, * Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. ‘Be ye 
ready," he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), *always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, lb I-10, 11 sqq.) But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa segui fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25; 
Apoc. ii. 14, 20; Eus. ZZ. E. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Idol. x. ; Apol. ix.; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine's time, contra Faust. xxxi. 13). St. Paul's 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
= touched him particularly His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul's account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke .says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After “ many days," the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. ‘The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church. 
His advances were met with great and riot unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord's brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter's 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul's object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (qjuyv dyvoovpevos TQ tpoowry, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for, 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal ii 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. . Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute; and, 
moreover, we still read of * Barnabas and Saul" at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who, was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time" (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod's persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas" (no longer * Barnabas and Saul") were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea" to Antioch, *certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed? (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
‘opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
‘pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch ; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee ; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. “I com- 
municated unto them," he says, *that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This scems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul's language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul's narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: “James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars" (here again the 
note of irony is heard), *gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” ‘There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xviii. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8) and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch ; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul's lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universa] 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous ot 
the Law," and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (7*y?Ao, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should * remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and: 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul's narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii) St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Pauls path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. "That they did so seems probable from 
St. Pauls own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), “Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink ?" where 
the meaning is, * Because I am an apostle I too can leg'slate." 
But we can understand how men's minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. -The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on th 
one hand, and their followers on the other. i 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul's narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius ; and it is not easy to 
‘see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. "Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine's flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter * withdrew himself? and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to & stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
*to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews," and with 
“ hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter's apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians, 
“St, Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17 ; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
nui ;ecure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another ; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthfans, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
* the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that * meat commendeth 
us not to God.” ‘Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. "Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul's claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. : 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did hg come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

* Apostle" is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been. no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries, Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke's Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles ” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as *apostles of 
Christ Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense; we might substitute *ambassadors" for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” ‘those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi jmepAíav ámóo- 
ToÀot, WevdarrdaroAot, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his positioz is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly . 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor 
i 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. "They were not prolific 
writers; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, “Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts vill. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
* seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul's conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—‘ The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proot 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul's claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufferer for the Name. Finally, 
bis martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There i is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 

sible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


$ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century A.D. to: the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in A.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. | 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
B.C. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in A.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in A.D. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. R. Æ. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus nr, in B.C. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use - 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. Æ. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he wil find in Mr. 
Ramsay's book, or in Mommsen, die Provinzen, vol v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort's Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peters Address; and Zahn, Einleitung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to tbe 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle LL 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 

strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
' of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind ; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. œ. E. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy . 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian. com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
* Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. 4s£. xii. 3. 4). In B.C. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Zegafio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (sid. 33, Mangey, ii 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schürer, Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ll. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably to the 
second or third century A.D.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (®©eòs 
tyoros). The authors describe themselves as “adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (eleouroi àóeX$ ol oeßópevor 
@cdv Dyurrov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes, —and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdwavres éavràv 
Tà óvópara rept peo Jórepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schürer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and haa been so for a long time 
before, Schürer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Zsserzpiiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et latinae; vol. ii, inscriptiones 
regni Bosporani, Petropoli, 1890; Schürer in ZZeologische Litera- 
turzeitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. "The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law ; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, 447:on. ii. 
39) Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their des git services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, i in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schürer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought fax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes ; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schürer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity; God's purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, bad no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.D. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. ‘9, 10). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of .ne Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before A.D. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, thovgh he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as * the upper coasts," 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia" (Acts xix. 1, 10). Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
"Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy's country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are.we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
. Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though Loth 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as A.D. 18, tells 
us (xvii p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. *'At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt." Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géographie de ? Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and 1t is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Ant. xviii. 9). If St 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 
| That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 

writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 
.. Bishop Lightfoot (.Sf. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. P. 492) refers toa  . 
passage in the Stbyliine Oracles (v. 158): xai péet wovrovy Ba0vv 
airy te Baßviâva 'IraMas yaiay 8 Fs elvexa modol óXovyro 'Efpaíov 
dyor wiorot xal vaós dAnOyjs. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), * Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after a.D. 70 and before A.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of ` 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, **the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “ spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the “ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ** Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 
It has been urged that to use sich a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there 1s another 
metaphor in the same verse (r Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAgaía 
before evvexAekrj, we may maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpfa, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas. 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Strom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and wouid 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus. Æ. E. iii 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
. upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been. good to 
his wife's mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature - 
of St. Peter's character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. * My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you"—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in.the Greek text. 
Kvpía may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yvvj, if we please, and even more easily than xvpfa. Thus, 
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even if xvpía in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. T'w could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, uáprvs in v. 1 meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between A.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary d priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious, There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger's object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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dossible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the Judicium Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from | 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (&aoropá, 
waperionpot, dy pós, draxoy, Pavruwpuós) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer’s mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about A.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xápis tiv xal elpýrņ årò savrokpáropos 
Gov &à "Ico? Xpurrod rAnOvvOeln : see Lightfoot's note). Dr. Har- 
nack's view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement ; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /ndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
- Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dvaAdBere và 
ésmwrroXjv Tov paxapiov. TavAov rod dwocrÓAov) ..and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter's sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr.'Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum." Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the 77y7otyfoses certainly 
338) infocindtion about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
H. E. i, 12. 


$ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS. 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark's mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii 25), as their 
* minister" (ó-pérgs, Acts xii. 5. E has here eis 9xovíay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
. quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of tbe word " (so Luke 
i 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it 1s used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 


courier or dragoman ; but for this purpose they would natural 
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. select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 


in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
* John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. ZZ. Æ. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentióned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). "This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister’s son," of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark's departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
wiling to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul's 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Bos he had come to regard the difference as unimportant : 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not - 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. | | 

At a later date, when the apostle's own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. ro), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, “if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
* he is useful to me for ministry” (evxpyorros els Staxoviavy), And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

Ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. ZZ. E. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter's death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (iii. r. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, “ After their death (éfo8ovy) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter's preaching." Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
H. E. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. iii p. 1; Eus. Æ. E. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (òs IIérpos 
- Sdyyjoaro ar). These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. Æ. E. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. ZZaer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Ili. 8). Here in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. | 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in A.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 

ian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in A.D. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.C. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jaseriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
. we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord's crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z. Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. SiLvaNvs DEcvR. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (sóid. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. i 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that soi .e 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be SA8as or S:Aovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Eineifwng, i. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaowos RAs from Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at- 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, ^ 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. Í. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle's 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
xviii. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or A.D. 52 (Turner) to A.D. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar's Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
iE that the apostles perished “about the same time" (xarà roy 

xupóv, Eus. Æ. E. ii 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words i is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter's 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul's Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (A.D. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
or A we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 

em 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter's arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul's first imprisonment, at the end of A.D. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of A.D. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle's later movements, but for some rcason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also ; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man" upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm" about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apología, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before A.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he — 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. | 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that Hi First Epistle of St. Peter was written between A.D. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed IIérpov à- (B), 
or [lérpov émwroXi à (N AC). In Greek cursives we find Ilérpov 
xafoXuc) mporn émurroAy (or érwroXi) mporn): Tod adyiov àrooTóXov 
Ilérpov émwroÀ) a: L has émorody xafoAxyn a Tov dyiov kal 
. wavevpyou á&rogróAov Ilérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Petri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Cazom, Appendix D); 
- Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxiii 26, KAa&s Avoias 
TQ patriot Jyekóv. dj xoípew : cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xii. 6. Xaípev was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers e$ 
vpárrev, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts. 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title, In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 vpeojírepos: in James, 'Iáxef9os @cot xai 
Kupiov ‘Ingo Xpicrod SodAos: in 1 Peter, IIérpos dxrócroXos “Incod 
Xpirrod: in 2 Peter, Siuwv Ilérpos SotAos xal ámóo-roAos “Incod 
Xpiorod: in Jude, Incod Xpurrov Sotos dderdos 8à "lakófJov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, a Timothy the words ù 
OeXyjpatros @eod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have xar’ érurayiv @eod added ; in Philippians he calls himself SotAos 
Xpuwrro? 'Igco) (like James, Jude); in Titus, Romans, both dodAos 
and &móeroAos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is ĉér puos “Incot Xprcrod, 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (waperidnpoe in 1 Pet.; xAyroi dyvx in Rom., 1 Cor.; dy 
xai morot in Col. ; åyarô, åàýðea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen xeipew becomes the Christian xáp«. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, x and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen yafpey, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with xaípere. 

Nétpos. The apostles name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
* rock " not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18) ; but 
the Greek noun rérpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
I8, 32, xi 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of * Cephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal ii 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Actsi. 13; 1 Pet. i. r. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Talitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Zinleitung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iti. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

ékAekrots Tapemibipous Siaomopás. “To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion" : the omission of the article appears here to have nc 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrois as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxAexróv, ii. 9, from Isa. xlii, 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline xàņro nor does he expressly distinguish xeAe from 
éxdéyeoPar, Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old ; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “ called," but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaAciy in this sense, 
nor xAyrés, nor éxAexrds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have xAyrot kai ékAekrol xal Twrro( às different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
. Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election," and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peters theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cwle: Báérrwpa, iii. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word raperðnpos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
ápowos kai maperidypos yó elu pe pv: Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 13, 
Gri Tápowos éyó elju dy Tfj yñ xal waperiSnpos Kalas mávres oi 
marépes mov. These two passages were before St. Peter's mind both 
here and i. 17, ii. r1. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular politica! sense, though this would be very applica 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rois waperdnpou oto. £évow, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bidbelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father's home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (it. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, 88. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

kata mpsyvwow... noo Xptoroü. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxXexrois— Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc.; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrots to be placed after Bifvvias, The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
&mócToÀos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
4 the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kard 
` wpóyvecw: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 3; 
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our Father, i 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopifew or rpdbecrs. 
He speaks ‘quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success. among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii 8. 

èv dytacpe NMvedpatos. “In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. ii. 13, Ore e(Aero pâs ô @eds år dpyns els owrnpiav 
èr adytacpe Lvevparos xal riore dAneias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. ` Further, 
St. Peter does not use «veta. in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on iii. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate év either “ in" or * by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (els) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of raxo) riorews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavriopdv. “ Sprinkling " is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages, 

payrifey occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 22; pavriopds, Heo 
xi. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ's Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, j 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of davrilvres raises ol ebayyeAicapevor 
Jpiv Tiv hew tev dpapriv «ai Tov ayviopov rìs Kapdtas—the 
waides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of persons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. liii. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations ” wi) See Cheyne's note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ." 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, * sprinkling " cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “ sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God's will as to suffer for Christ's sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as itis. . . . The Blood poured 
out ‘s the energy of present human life made available for others." 
Death (p. 298) **was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ's work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man's progress and 
relation to God." 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zncarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, ii. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of 1 Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ"; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne's note; the “hard gods ” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, 'Epwis 
. « « dxparov aipa riera) Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od, 
xi. 36, 95, 152, 131). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-sou! possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist Dr. Liddon remarks (Epistle fo the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (alpa yàp dvOpumos mwepixdpdidv dort 
vonpo, in Stob. £c/, Phys. i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Tusc. Quaest.i.9.19; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men.  Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler's note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odpé, yyy, mvve)pa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. | 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, do$áyys xai 
fryópacas TQ cQ dv T aipari cov: Acts xx. 28, ri exxAyoiay ToU 
Kuptov (@eov) fjv sepiemoujoaro 8a ro) aiparos rov. iov: Col. i. 20, 
elpnvoroujoas 8a roð alparos ToU oravpov avrov : or Rom. v. 8—1o, 
where Xpwrrós dxéÜavey answers to OuacoÜivas dy rQ atlpart abro), Of 
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raradhoynvat 8:4. rod Üavdrov atro, while 4 fw a^rov corresponds to 
cwhjvat dd THs Ópyrs, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation age in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that ala means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii 35 ; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26 ; Apoc. vi. IO. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii 20; 1 Cor. xi 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist i is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi, probably; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii. 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul : Lev. xvii. 11, ** For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul" The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
seiousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from ` 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(rpoyvwors, 3-12 ; áywa pos, 13-17 ; and the alpa Xpwrro?, inter- 
woven with dywopdés and imraxoj, 18-2 5) Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack's suspicion that the Address is 
2 later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpts. See i. 10, 13, ii. 19, iii. 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

cipy. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, kai daréoreAev ô Bacireis Tpós “Peotp . . . cipy. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
lii 31, vi 25, we have elpyvy bpiv wA«0vvÓcóg. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; Mart. 
Polyc. t; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (edxaporG, in 2 Tim. xdpw éxw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul's other 
Epistles, except Gal, r Tim., Titus" Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially i in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii. 28; Ps. lxvii. (Ixvili.) 20; cf. Luke i. 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot's Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church) The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. eiAoygrós is nearly always used of God, ebAcynpévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. E$)Xoyyrós means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than benedictus; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of (‘od 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply rriv or ein. 

ô Geds kal warp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i 3, xi 31; Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. i 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God." It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh," Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord's prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott's note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

ToU Kupiou ‘pov is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xópu by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiii. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use d:ddoxados as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émwrárgs, Matthew 
once by xa&wyyríjs, xxiii, 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, ó Kuptos aðrôv xpeíay exe, with Matt. 
xxvi 18, ó dddoxadros Aéye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus ô Kvpws; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Xi. 2, XX. 20, XXI. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had Beh employed on occasion before that date; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xóptos than 
Rabbi The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43, 7 nrp To? Kupiov pov: 
iL 11, owryp Os éort Xpioròs Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read ‘Idov, éyà droordAAw róv dyyeAóv pov mpd mporwrov 
cov (Mal. iii. 1 has xpo vpoadrrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. iii. 3; Mark i 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvpre, vii Ao[9(0, 
Xv. 22, xx. 30; Or in Luke v. 12, Kip: dav 0éAps, Sivacal pe 
xaÜapícat: V. 8, éedAOe da’ pod, ore dvyp ápaproAós ep, Kupre 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpre does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
xxiv. 42, XXV. II, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvpte, had just been described as Bagıeús. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii 6, (ere róv rómov Grov ékewo ô Kúpos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, rd cp. TOU Kvpíov Iyoo: 34 
Óvrus fyépóu ô Kópws: John xx. 28, ô Kópiós pov xai ô @eds pov: 
xxi 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xópios occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the ô Kupwos 
xai ó @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. a2. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpsos, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq. ; John 
xiii 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
d:ddoxaXos or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St Luke's Gospel St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Philology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” * Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is “one Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Tehovah: 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name" (Phil. 
ii 9), who “made” (not “hath made," as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
. di. 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. ‘The Father" always and 
* God " generally retain a distinct meaning, but * Lord" has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. ‘ The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman's Die 
Worte Jesu. 

deos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter’s meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32) 

dvayevviicas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayevnfeis xat” Alyurrov (AB have sapayevyÜcis eis). 
"Avayévvgo:s is found in Philo, de incorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term renatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, AZefam. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dveÓev to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevva0j for yeb (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only by a slip of memory ; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayevvg0j was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevvay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, 447o/. 
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i. 51; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; see Suicer, s.v. 'Avayévvgous), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. Butit was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that dveOev really does mean “again,” and not ‘from 
above.” 

els €Xri8a Lacav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope is living (cf. i. 23, ii. 4 5), not merely because 
it is active (fav yàp ô Adyos rod Geo) xal évepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. 1o, vi. 51 ; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Ant. 456 Sq» où 
ydp Te vOv ye xáx0és, GAN’ det wore (jj Taira kob3eis olðev è$ drov “pávy. 

4. eis xAnpovopiay. The pilgrim's hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the patri- 
monium, not the kereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xÀņpovopía in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but * sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter's phrase. Even in Greek xàņpovopiía means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present pas-age 
the «Anpovopia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. 1. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is d@@apros, ájuavros, ápdpavros. "Ad apros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal ‘Apiayros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable oí pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, éjuávO 7 

7—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
Apdpavros (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that d$0apros means 
* never ravaged by a foe," but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

rerpupévo». * Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (cis pâs = duiy: cf. Luke xv. 22, irodnpara eis rois mas). 
Those who regard the «Anpovoa as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you? — kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you," for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Oùpavoîs, 
“In heaven": the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi 9. ‘There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii 7, *And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: lviii. 5, * And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith" (see notes in Mr. Charles' edition). 

5. rods èv buvápet Oeo $poupoupérous 81d wlotews. “Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith." povpeiy means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by *the peace of God." 

On St. Peter's conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, $ 6. "There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos ris 
wiorews” (Kühl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the wafjpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter's mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17—19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zatleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not qu'e 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

cernpiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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Tous p.éAÀovras KAnpovopety owrnpiav. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (owrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels owfew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii. 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (7) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21 ; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
I Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
SOITOW. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready ” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

èv kaipQ éoxdrw. “In the last time.” The exact phrase ka4pós 
toXaros. is not elsewhere found. In St. John's Gospel we find êy TÅ 
ta xáry ýuépg (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rais êrxáras 
Typus (ii. 17, from Joel iii, 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, èv huépas 
ér xáraus (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. i. 2, êr ta xárov rüy jp.epàv : in 2 Pet. iii. 3, èr” taxárav Tay T)p.epov : 
in Jude 18, éx’ éexárov xpóvov: in 1 John ii. 18, éoxdry dpa, The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment ; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time," that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Kapés means 
not “time” but *' /Ze time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 éoxaros kapós being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for “the direst peril" But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases évxaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. év à dyaddtGobe . . . wetpacpots. ‘In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” 'Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxvill.) 24. “AyaAAaoOar èv in the sense of to exult af or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, dyaA\tacOyvas dy 
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T9 $wrí, the preposition has its local sense “¿s the light," and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that xaípev dy is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at," Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in Kup éoxáro. 
* In the last days" the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, ápxouévov 8 rovrov yver Oat (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxtipare kal érdpare Tas 
Kepahas à úpr" dedre byyie i 7) dmohvrpwors i bp: Matt. V. 11, 12, paxdptoi 
dore, Grav évedioworr 1 bs xai dd oo» Xaípere kai dyaANaobe 
drt ó juaÓ0s ijv wodds èv rois obpavois, These latter words may 
have been in St Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase rerpupéviy éy ovpavois has preceded, and look also at iii. 13, 
el kai rác xovre dtd. Sixatoovvyy paxdpro., There i is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iii. 13, xadpere, iva kal. éy rfj árokaAvy« 
ris Oófys avro? xapiyre dyaXMdpevot, “AyaAAlaors belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist Avz0évres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these vaÓ/para mean. 
Kühl and von Soden take v $ as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, *in which assurance ye do 
rejoice." Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eds or ‘Incots Xpwós. In either case we must give dv a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If need was”; if it was God's will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c**, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
et dSéov srí has good authority (ACK LP, Origen), but is n 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly ‘have expected «i 
égri Avrovpevon, | 

év wowk(Aotg tretpacpois. “In manifold trials," in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of ow(Aos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. H. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). Ilepaeuós here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from * trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by ápapría or rupia, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. tva introduces the divine purpose of AvrnOévres. 

Tò Soxipiov. The substantive Ooxiov or Ooxueéov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. i. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing" of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii 21, Ook(uov dpyupiy Kat xpvaQ TÜpocis, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for ripwors 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii) 6, rà Aóyua 
kvpiov Adyia. áyyá, åpyúpiov wrerupwpevov, Soxiwoy TH y) Kexa.apiopévov 
érrazAacíos, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see wipwors below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take doxiysov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant doxtpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Soxiuos as a vulgar by-form of Soxtpos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuolouv. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvoíov da 
mupos Sedoxtpaopdévov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of dzoAAvpévov, implying a reason for 
voÀvrtporepoy, Or a contrast to the following etpef7. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

epeb. “May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. 10. It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
* may result in”; it is not man, but God who “finds * 

eis ratvov. The praise is, * Well done, thou gocd and faithful 
servant," Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bes;owed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis rapa Geo (below, ii. 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Sófar koi mue. Heb. i 3; Ps. vii. 6, fy «al my irre 
$ávecas airév. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xl 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 

dy dwoxaddwer “Inood Xpurroü. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 9 ?juépe ô vids rod ávÜperrov dxoxaAver- 
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verat, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words «is cwrypiav éroipny aroxadupOjvar èv 
Kapa éoxárq. 

8. ôv odk iBóvres . . . Sedofaopévy. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have oix 
eiddres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of olda cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxii. 57. Eis ov belongs in construction to morev- 
ovres only, so that ópóvres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
dpovres, though, according to classical usage, où would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6ye (= od xi) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while pý is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” * because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of ob and p were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of où with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, uý with the participle occurs sixteen times, ov not 
once; in St. Luke, où once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6—9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, * Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take éy kupe rydt 
of the Last Day and make the first áyaAAiGoÓe imperative. But 
the second áyaXAiGo0e must be indicative (for åyarâre certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take &yaMuGoÓe as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again &yazüre stands in the way. The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyaAAdorec Oe, 
Avinfavas (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAMdare has good 
authority. Polycarp, Phil. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
cis ôv oùx lOóvres murrevere yapa dyexAaAnry xai Sdedofacpevy. 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, v. 7. 2, has quem guum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
quem nunc quoque non uidentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabitis 
gaudio inenarrabili (ôv ovx Wovres &yasüre, els Sy dpri pù ópovres 
muorrevere, murrevovres 96 áyalAudoenÜe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Zece. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis; in quem modo non uidentes creditis; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (bv oüx eiddres, «ls bv dpre pù ópüvres werrevere’ 
bv lüóvres &áyaXMoeo0e). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read &yaXuaeaÓe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexdadijre. “ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, E24. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. 'AAdAgros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

Se8ofacpevn. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (rà wa0ypara kal ras pera ravra Sofas) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14); hence 
he can glorífy God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. Kxopi{spevor, “ Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with ewrypiav 
Vvx&v appears to have no significance. The participle “receiving” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—“ ye 
rejoice and also receive "—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls." 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kühl points out that xouf{eoGa: is used in the New Testament of 
recei that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder)  Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of 74e faith; B and 
many Fathers omit pôv) It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
I3, V. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days" 
(iii. 10). Besides, the gospel s deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. vy in St. Peter's usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to mvevpa. or vovs. See "Introduction, P. 40. 

10. mepi fs owrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrnpia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (86£a«, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

efeLirnoav xol éfepadvyoav, The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavvdo 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

wpojíre. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kühl and Hort) * even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off" (see note on 
ver. 17 below). | 

«pi ris eis pâs xdpiros. “ About the | grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you," cf. eis twas above, ver. 4. Xdpis 
here is not “grace,” but “a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

ll. épavvüvres . .. 5ófas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them." The best construction for é#Aov 
is found by taking it as governing rà wa@zpara in conjunction with 
mpop.aprvpópevoy (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAoty eis xa:póv, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «ls xatpov has a certain connexion with 
édyAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kühl and others regard é/Aov as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. IIpouaprvpópevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter's time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort's note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth" But though papripowa may be used without an 
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object (—I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, Stapapripeoba: means “to bear clear 
witness? (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xviii. 5; Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between ov and y», 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papripeoOa with 
paptupey, See note on doxiuov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world's history, in what kind of time (zotoy xa:pév), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo gwoZ ... 
sed etiam guak . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Orze£ur, 
ait, in diebus etus iustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. lxxi. 7, Vulgate): 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
éLelyrynoay, éfnpatynoay, épavvüvres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ofs ámekaAU$ 0$) *'' Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his exóAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is & great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (Ze migr. Abr. 7, 
i 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 èv aùroîs rvetpa Xpwrrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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wpodnra, ax’ airod exovres tiv xápw, els abrov erpodifrevcay: on 
which Harnack notes, “ Christum "Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur? ; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Mag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Apol. i. 31-33; Dial. lvi. sq. ; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 SQ., * Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans " (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of rua Kupiov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, © 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pjya Kvupiov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kupre, Kopie, où TO c0 Óvópart mpoedy- 
Tevoapev: XXxiii. 34, idov êy% ádmooTéAAo mpós )püs mpopynras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has ca rotro xai ý godia roù Oeod elmei: 
"AmogTeAQ els avrovs mpopytas, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
ý paprupia. ‘Inco, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mveipa Xpıoroô probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 6 è Kópios rò Ilveüná éarw . . . dard Kupiov 
Lvevparos) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts L 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kühl, in an exceedingly com. 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who e»isted only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes mvepa Xpwro? mean “a Christlike spirit," 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the raobinically educated St. Paul, and there 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. "There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all St. Peter's 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. | 

In rà els Xpwrróv walypara kal ras pera ratra Sofas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
xxiv. 26, 27, obyi ratra de maÜety rov Xpiorov, xal elaeX0ety els THV 
Sdfav abro); xai áp£ápevos áró Mucéws xai dro mávrov TOv vpodqráv 
Ovepijvevoey avrots év wdcais rais ypapats Ta epi éavrod.. Adar, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii, while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter's view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin's Zrypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore's Hibbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., “the Law and its Influence." 

19. ofs dmekoMóQ$0n. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xviii. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” diy dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though pî» 9é has the support of K and some versions. 
* For you Christians" (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

aürá. The substance of their vision, rà wafjpara kai ras perà 
ravra Sofas. Nov avyyyéAn: avizyyeArac would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in iL 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. | 

Sid. Tüy eüoyyeNwapévov Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

èv Nvevpare “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits éy on the authority of A B, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf's 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with IIveüya " Aycov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was *sent from heaven" on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the [Ivedua Xpwrro?. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate * by a holy spirit"; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. ‘Efazooré\Aw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is wéuzrw. 

eig å émiOupoioww dyyehor wapaxdpar. Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Ilapaxvmrew properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
. passing in the street, and 1s perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. i 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean * He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law." If we give wapaxd’mrrew its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
“all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation" (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. “Eyxvwrey «is means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack's note); 
and it may be thought that zupaxvmrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
wapaxórrew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xal 
dxovoayres ol rércapes peyáAo, dpxayyeaAo. MixanA cai ObpujA xal 
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'"Pa$ajA kai lofpujA rapéxupay éri ryv yiv dk àv åylwv ToU obpavo? 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. "They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

18. 86. Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to ii. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
áy.ac pós. 

&volecápevo, “Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvalwoapévyn lexvpos ry» éodiv airs, of the brave woman. Here, 
. where vj$ovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord's words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
wepteLwopévos (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii. r1) ^ Ava(óvvvoÜa. is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Athen. 1394), 
but succingé is well known in Latin. The word recalls the Sraxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

$avoías. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamjores Kvptov róv 
G«óy cov... èv dAy TH Savoia cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by wydovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAevÜepía, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedeiws is best taken with výġovres, “ being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with &Xzícare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not “hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. . 

éXrícore éwi . . . xápw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ." "EAmiew èri 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 5; 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether êri introduces the ground or - 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kühl the latter 
v ew (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
i~ n» Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmilew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAmiew mean some 
“to trust upon," some “to wait for"; that in Ps. li. (lii) ro, 
éXsr((ew éri rò eos roù G«o?, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God," while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “ wait for 
the mercy." Upon the whole it seems better to regard &rífew èri 
here as equivalent to éAmiLey els (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy $epopévqvy ópiv xápw. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above) Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian's 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17) ; but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpioroi, as also 
after i. 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on ; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ôs Tékva Sraxofjs. “Children of" is a Hebraism; réxva 
é&roXeías, Isa. lvii. 4 ; vids Oavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have rékva épyijs, Eph. ii. 3; rékva $wrós, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
xarápas, 2 Pet. ii. 14 ; vioi ris åmeĝeias, Eph. ii. 2, v. 63 Col. iii. 6; 
viol durds xal jjépas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids elpyvys, Luke x. 6; 6 vids 
ris AmoAÀeías, 2 Thess. ib 3; John xvii :2. There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva traxoys was suggested by viol rijs 
dxetÜeías than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
G«co9 from St. Paul ; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the taxon of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

pj cvoxnporilópevo: rots Tpórepov év Tjj dyvoia Spadv émOuplats. 
* Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovoyxypariler Oar (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, yù cvoynparilerbe tô 
aijve rovrw. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. "Ayvoia is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter's readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott’s 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the &yvota. of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 

Luke i. 79; John i. 5, ro, r1. "ExcOupiat again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. àAÀà xarà TÓv kaMécavra Spas dyvor, “But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dy:ov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, **after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy." This use of xará (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xarà 'Icadáx, like Isaac. KaAeiv is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times, — 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish xAxyrós 
from éxAexrés in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use xAnrds, nor KAjow, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
ro, where A has sepáxXgow, and éxXoyj is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xoAeiv has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1) ; ix. 23s “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the > wedding ” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (0) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 123; cf. ii. 11, as in d); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 1 5, as in 2) ; of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in z, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1(Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. "The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

&yvov. St. Peter's idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear ; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in ‘this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dmeipaoros xaxüv, Jas. i. 13; pôs olküv åmpócırov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75 ; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet i is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 34; John vi. 69; róv dytov xai Sixasov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 39; Apoc. i iii. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There i is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that * the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” ( Rechtf. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritsch?’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. — Ritschl's view 
is an application of Kant's theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God's relation 
to us ; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kal adroit... yenjOnre. ‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i. 13, 17, 22, ii. 2, 13, 
17, ill, 10, 11, 14, 15, iV. 17, V. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. li. 11, eed bere èk pécov avTOv kai 
ápopísÓqre, Aéye Kiptos, Kal dxafdprov p) ámreaOe Kays cio Défopat 
Spas, kai évopat Üpiv els murépa, Kai tpeis éeveo Ge pot eis vioùs Kat 
Üvyarépas, Aéye Kúpios wavroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
.&ytot, saints, though they belong to the é6vos yov, ii. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaorpogy (a favourite 
word of St. Peter's), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair," ** haunt,” or * abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life," literally *a turning to and fro," *a walking up and down." 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “ con- 
versation ” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language.  * Different kinds of 
dvacrpoo:j are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all? (Hort). 

16. "Ayvo. čgeoĝðe. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. kai ei mraTépa érikaAeto0e .. . ávaorpádqre. “And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man's work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear? (R.V.).. 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Ilar$pis one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. rpodiras of rpopyrevoartes, ver. 10 above ; 
«ls vópov réXeiv rov rijs dXevÜepías, Jas. i. 25 ; wasdious rois. èv &yopá 
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xabnpevos, Luke vii. 32 ; Sytalvovor Adyots rots roð Kvpíov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him." The Father "giveth good things to them that ask 
Him " (Matt. vii. 10); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a wrp éáov. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and ‘He 
judges. He is Harp &yws, à(xaws (John xvii 11, 25) Kuhl 
remarks that in Peter's view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
. Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 

of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 1o, 11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
* perfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. ’ Our Lord says at one time, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Tlarépa érwaAetoÓe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord's Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kühl, Hort), but it is not - 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. ]xxxviii (Ixxxix.) 27. 

dmpoumoMjpros. Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapBavev, rpordéxerPar, Oavydlew mpórwrov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), èr ånlcias xaraħappávopat Ort obK 
éore Tpoowmrodnrrys ô Oeds’ GAN’ èv vavri Ove ô poßoúpevos abróv xal 
dpya(ópevos Sixaroodvny 9exrós aùr dor. Cf. also Rom. ii. ro, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of /ubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
“ quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius" Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. | 

Tòr TÄS Tapowías Üpüv xpóvov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Dapoixia. See no'e on 
waper.onpos above. IIapowetv is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9; 
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mrápouos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; waporxia, Acts xil. 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdpowos of Christians ; they are already ovproAira: trav åyíwv, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word zaporxia has a very interesting history ; the 
“ pilgrims” or “sojourners ” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or * parish." See Suicer, s.v. wapouxia, Dict. of Christian Antigui- 
ties, s.v. Parish. 

18. eibóres Sn. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 8qq», and Clem. Rom. xxi., row Kúpiov pôr 'Incogv 
Xpiordy, ob rò alpa Ùrèp pav 60608, lvrporGper, Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaAós xai péyas xal aov mávras Tovs 
dy ait@ dciws avaorpepopevous êv xabape Siavoig. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call * Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

of @0aptois . . . TaTpomapaborov. “That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
. tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
dzroAAvpera, ver. 7, or POapra) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Aúrpov is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28 ; Mark x. 4531 Tim. ii 6 we have &vríAvrpov ; Avrpoto Ga 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. ii. 14 ; Àvrpocis, Luke i. 68, ii. 38 ; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avrpwrijs, Acts viii. 35 of Moses. ,The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yvxý of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq. ; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi 6) The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfor.unate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritual ransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(wrepreroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is éyopátew, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

. St. Luke uses the word dwoAdtpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
Avrpwors, has the compound i in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
24; Eph. i 7; Col i 14; in Heb. xi. 35 daoAvrpwors is equivalent 
to Avrpwors ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

twarpotapadérov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the ** manner of life" of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Z*ofr. x.; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill's Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, Z7. Æ. ii. 13. 
* Vain" again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a wapadoots, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. ààÀà til aları . . . Xprorod. “But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before ru aiparı is not without meaning. “Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpookóros, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18. 117. “ The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose" (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that ãuwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. “AoztXos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. "Apoyos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood rov. 

Christ is called duvós by the Baptist, John i 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called zpéBarov réXeov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. liii. 7 we 
read, ws rpdéBarov eri spaynv 4xOn, kal ds åuvòs éyavr(ov Tod keípovros 
Gpwvos ojres obk dvoiyet 76 ordpa. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note) The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ràs dpaprias Huav pépet), 
and as a Redeemer (rw podAwm abro 3ineis idO@npev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. liii. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lii 3, ov 
pera dpyupiov urpwbhýjoerĝe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
liii. in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “blood of the 
Lamb" does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words mpóßarov and dprds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAcov is equivalent to dpwpoy Kai 
domuAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavriopés, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ‘ With two bloods 
wei. the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with ithe blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyveopévos, The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

Tpó kara fois Kdop.ou. Matt. xiii, 35 (here, perhaps, xóspov 
should be omitted), xxv. 44; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quoted therefrom in the Acta Syn. Nic. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, P xin, «al mpocBedoard pe 6 Ges mpd ka-a- 
Bodijs kóapov, elval pe rhs Scabjuys abro) peoirnv (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua) This pastage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraBod is used 2 Macc. ii. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also - 
Plut. Moralia, ıı. 956 A, Tò é ápxijs kai dpa Tjj rpóTg xataBory Tay 
dvÜpórrov. 

gavepwOdvros. Cf. John i. 31; x Tim. iii. 165; 1 John iii. 5, 8. 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
(Hi Ü was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
Hort). 

èm éoxárov rüv xpévwv. “In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world's history ; or “at the end of the times” (écxárov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase ér' éexárov 
TOv jpepav, Heb. i. 2). 

9. Suds. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. rods Õe adrod mortods els Gedy. Ioreúovras is supported by 
the authority of N C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer meoroús, the reading of 
A B, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that morev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase zeros els O«óv. Ilwrós in the active sense 
(= believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort's elaborate 
note. Nevertheless els is used after wurrevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why swrós in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate * who 
through Him do believe in God." No other meaning will suit the 
context, and «is after mords in its passive meaning (= trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For 8t airo) cf. Acts iii. 16, 7j saris 4 9v avro? (the words of St. 
Peter. Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, ô? dvacrdcews èx 
vexpav (ver. 3), by the wa@jpara and 8ó£a« (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were Oudxovor (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipayra . . . Sdfav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévvycrs (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter's teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
iii. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot's 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18. Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

dore thy wiorw Spav kal irida elvat eis Oedv. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kühl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
“so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between muorois eis Oeov, 
wiorw eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dytacpos, åvayevvâôv. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 23. 'Hyvwóres carries us back to vers. 2, 15; taxon to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyevynuévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. "Truth 
is explained by the words àià Aóyov £àvros @eod xai pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
"Àyvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dytos, áyvós, are connected in etymology); it is used 
. especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament &yvós always has the moral 
sense ; dyvifev is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iii 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dye 
dy áXyc(a, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word $«Xa8cA $a in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 pirddeAdos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the ávayévvgow. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) ávvrókprros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning *' steady," 
* unintermittent.? The adverb éxrevós occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

eTopá is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, ô owdépos rriv ó Adyos Tov eo. 

In 8a Adyou Oeo Lavtos koi pévovros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
aropás, SO are (Ovros kai pévovtos to où $Üaprijs GAAG ddÜdprov ; again 
we have Aóyos fav in Heb. iv. 12, and éXris {aoa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
TO 0$ pyya Kupiov péve in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kühl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with «ob (cf. Dan. vi. 26, aùròs yáp dori Beds pévwv xol Lav eis 
yeveàs yeveðv ws rod alovos) ^ Aóyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with jjye, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (rò ebeyyeMoÓtv eis bpüs: cf. dia vOv ebayyeAwrapévov 
Üpás, ver. 12 above), virtually with the za@yjpara koi HA 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
ie eal i 16, ii. 6, and here. In iii. 10 yáp is used 

Hort). 

Tüco cápf. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting òs before xópros, and in substituting airijs for dávÜpdrmov 
and Kuwpéov for rod @eot 7v, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after égéreoey. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

é£npávOn and éféwece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dv0os xóprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this ófa of nature to the “ conversation ” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “ vain " as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. ro, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on Soxiusov, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the ro? @cod uv of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kvupéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyeAos, fw}, xe(p, rvedua Kvpcov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible i in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kúpios and ó Kvptos. Even in the Old Testament ó Kvptos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts ii. 25) ; and in the New Testament Kvptos, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kvpío and r@ Kupiy are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi 2 sqq., év Kupiy, this is a common phrase; 1 Cor. vii. 17-33, 
X. 21, 22, XVi. 113 2 Cor. iii, 16-18; Phil iib 20; 2 Thess. i 
I, 2,12). We have seen that in St Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kvpéíov 
and Xpurroi. 

eis üpüs. “Unto you," is equivalent to tiv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, ** which 
was preached (reaching even) to you." The R.V. translates, ' * And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you" ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle edayyéAtoy 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of * good spell" or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
* gospel." 

i II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 

the word ávayeyevvgpévo, It extends to the end of ver. ro. 

åwoĝépevor ody. “Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness; and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their placé in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation. ‘Azo@écGas is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing -defilements (iii. 21, ob capxós ddBeots pórov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col iii. 
5 Sqq. The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
piAaderdpia, Kaxla in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to åperý, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the.word: (1) Evil, misery; trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34> Gpxerov TH Hpépa 7] Kaxia airs. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so .used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. iii); but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, rjj xaxia vymafere, where 
Theophylact notes vyridfe rH kakia ô pydéva kakomoióv AN dorep 
výmov áxukos. Cf. Col iii. 8; Tit. ii 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxia always bears this sense. In the 
present ‘passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “wickedness.” 
The addition of wacay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate “ malice," and the same remark 
applies to civ macy «kaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii. 16 below xaxía 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 8:6 årobépevor râcav fvrapíay 
kai meptooeiay xaxias, the general sense “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii. 1, iii 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. ; 

Sroxpices. So N AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian; B, the Pcshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have Saéxpiow: 
For the sense see åvvróxpıras above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean kinds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as áperat in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
virtuous deeds.” 

katahahids. “All backbitings.” The verb xaraAoAety is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs” his master's 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost 'jpas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. ^ The 
adjective xaráAaAos (Rom. i. 30) and substantive karaAaA(a (2. Cor. 
xii. 20) are found only in the New Testament. | 

2. és &prtyévrqro Bpépy. “‘ As newborn babes.” — "Apruyéyygros 
is a late and rarc word, replacing veoyvós. This is the only place 
where fpéd» is used figuratively, vitro being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyevvnpévot, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter's view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kühl 
insists that dpreyévvyra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émumoÓsare . . . owrmptay. “Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby" (A.V.). “ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis c«rgpíav are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf's note. — Aoyuóv ydAa is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word," on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Aóyos of i. 23 
(just as in dóoAov he recalls the 8óAXov of the preceding verse), and 
that Aóyos in the New Testament always means * word." Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word " as 
meaning “the milk which is the word ” (“ac uerbi est periphrasis 
uerbi ipsius," Bengel) ; others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word," that is to say, specially Christ (so Kühl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Xoywós in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, /ndex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoytóv ydAa, and that his Aoy:x7 Aarpeta corre- 
sponds to St. Peter's rvevparixas Pvoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Aóyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek ; and that Aoywós, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Aoyuós, “ belonging to the 
human reason." Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “ASoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly *veracious," as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95, xpiparos dyvod padaxats á9óXow mapyyopíar, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all 3óAos, cf. ii. 22. 
TdAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aeywóv as above. Yn any case the 

word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyervypévor and 
Bpépyn. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (à rùv &w), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), € érepos vriw Kal érepos 
reA cav Xópós gor: 6 (i. 440), êy Tavry TH Xopa kai yévos éori cot TÒ 
airopabés, Tò adrodidaxroy, Tò vyrias Kal yakaxTddous rpodijs dp.éroxov) : 

but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, 1 ii. 
16. 39, ov GéXers non, os rà madia, droyahaxriebfvas kai àzTeaÜa. 
rpojijs erepeorépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios rpaxrixds and Îewpnrixós, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a via media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between yada and Bpépe. (1 Cor. i iii. I, 2), but regards the 
“babes in Christ " as ob mvevpatıxoi, odpxwvot, Or gapxtxot, Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe ” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 

8. ei éyeócagÜe Sr xpnotds 6 Kópios, “ If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good." “ Milk " suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yeícaoÓe xai lere ór. xpnoròs 6 Kipios. The words xai 
Were are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
* that the Lord is gracious," but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm 6 Kúpıos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpios on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpios in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. mpds Sv mpocepxspevor. “Coming unto whom." The phrase i is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mapooé\Gare mpòs abróv kai þpwrioĝnre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter's mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. ro, 
popýðyre TÓV Kupiov mayres ot Aye abro), with i 15-17; ver. 5, 
èk TATV Tov apouty pov éppócaró pe, with i. 17; vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, iii. 10712; j in ver. 23 we have the word Autpacerat, 
and ver. 20, wohhat ai Odipes Tàv dixaiwy, kal Èk macQy avriov 
púcero. abrovs 6 Ki'ptos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another; but it may, as Kühl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (ávaffaivew) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. ix. 3. 4). 

A(0or Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éxr(9a £àcav, i. 3; Aóyos Cor, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the dywov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word Aí8os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. "This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation POSU 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. kal aüro( . . . mveuparixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopeioGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olkos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oixodopetoGe and the following leparevpa, Ivevparıxós, “spiritual,” 
u immateria ,' or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
VEULATLKOS (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
mvevpa, the breath of life, which makes tbe animal soul “ve” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (guod detur potiori 
insid. 22, i. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). i 

eis tepdreupa áyvov.. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K L P, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting els. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dycov is the epithet 
of čðvos not of iepdrevpa. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word aytos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéyxat . . . Xptorod. “ To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ." "Avadépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xiii. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house © 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet wvevparixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 8; c£ Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii. 17; Eph. v. 
I, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevparixy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢AadeAdia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

eümpoobékrous Oeà dà “Incod Xprorod. “Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” ‘“ EizpdoSdexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple ĝexrós being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)" (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether dé is to be taken with dvevéyxae or with 
ebmpogOékrovs. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. "There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. 9iór. mepiéxec èv ypa. “Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
pag drops the article here just as “ Scripture” does in English. 
ILeptéxew is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Ant. xi. 4. 7, 
BoíXopa yiverGat mávra xaÜàs év airy repiéxe. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find émoroAai Tep.éxovat 
TOV TpOTOV TOUTOV, Josephus, Ant, xil. 4. 11; j émuigroÀàs mepieyovoas 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Iepoxý is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pertocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Att. xiii. 25. 3; Acts viii. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. "I8od riOnyt . . . karauryvvOf] is from Isa. 
xxviii. 16; Aifos . . . yavías from Ps. cxvii. (cxviiL) 22; A/fos . .. 
a kavion. from Isa. viti. 14; yévos éxAexrév from Isa. xlii 20; 
BacíAeov iepdrevpa, <Ovos dyov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads els mepuroíqaw 

. ,SayyeDayre from Isa. xliii. 20 (Aaóv pov Sy Tepleronodpny TAS 
dperds pov SiyydirGat). Ot wor’ ob Aads . . . Cendévres is a clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. i. ii. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p. 18 sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxXexrós, i, I; Tuwj, Timos, i. 7, 
19 ; dytos, i. 15; Aóyos, i. 23, ii. 2; and we may add ob Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyervnpévoy i. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii (cxvii.) 22, from which comes the 
dodedoxtpacpévov Of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 1r, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. 'These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter's originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

iSou, Tine . . . korateyuvÜ. * Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame." The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
dod éyà ep padrw els rà Oepédra Xy A(üov wodvreAn ékAekróv 
ákpoyovtatoy évrukioy, els Ta ÜeuéAa. obrjs kal 6 micrevwv ob py 
xaraugxvvOj. St. Peter omits «oAvreA?j, “ precious”; évryov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clears takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the werd. 

en’ abrÓ after moreúwv is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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& foundation & stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone oí 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste." "The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
* Shall not make haste," shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od pù kara xvv0jj : but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour." 
'Axpoyweviator makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner"; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riOnus èv for éuBardrAw els rà Üeuéhua, In Rom. ix. 
33, tov, Tiyu èv Sov AiBov wpocKdpparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite possible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Micredecy here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. piv odv Å Tipi) Tots mectedovow. ‘For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of ô swretwy 
èr air@ ov ph xaratoxuv67 and of the preceding &ripov. Cf. i. 7, 
els éxatvov kal ddfav xai ruvsjv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by mposkórrovo, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 7 reuh is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “ For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness" “It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted zoAvreA, assigns no meaning 
to ô murrevwy èr avrQ où pi karavrxvvOjj, and gives to ri a sense 
which it cannot bear. T means “a price" (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “ preciousness." 

dmortoic. é. “But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
. disbelieves The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, wodAd rov ó£vvepov Brerovrwv duBrvrepov 
épavres Tpórepov eldov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision." 

Ados . . . yevtas. From Ps. cxvii. (cxviii) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has Aí(0ov (attracted to the case of dv), The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
XX. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. 11), but not elsewhere. 

AlBos mpooxépparos kal mérpa oxavddédou is from Isa. viii. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” “The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, Kat ovx os 
AGov «pockóppar. cwavrjoegÓe (aùr) ov06 ðs érpas Tropare” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have els Mov mpogkóp jio ros 
xai els Térpav Tróparos. Aquila, els Aíoy wpooxdppatos xoi eis 
orepedv axayódAov (Field's ZZexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), A(0ov 
mporkó paros Kal Térpay cxavddXrov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shape was 
in use. AiOos mposkópparos is given by Aquila, and zérpa oxavÓódAov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), ó dé 
orpadeis elre rà IIérpo: “Yraye ériow pov, Sarava: oxavdadov el uod. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 is followed by words (mâs 6 meoív èr’ 
éxeivoy Tov Abov cwvOdacGycerat, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas Vi, ême ds Albos ioyupos éré0m 
els avvrpuii- 1803 éuBaro eis rà cpu Xiwv, a quotation of Isa. 
xxviii. 16 is preceded by words (éré0: eis ovvtpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riĝyu èv Zuov and of Aios mpoc«ópparos. lt 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter's version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul. 

8. ot mpockómTous. TQ Aóyo åmerðoôrres. “Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of áze6év is 
“disobey,” and of &r«0:s “disobedient.” *'Disobey" is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. T Adyw is better taken both with mposxór- 
rovo: and with dzefotvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with &meo)vres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying the word." "The chief reason given by Kühl for this 
construction is that rẹ Aóyo could not without some explanation 
be put for 76 Ay, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble **because they disobey," so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We nae take ámeÜoivres as 
co-ordinate with xpooxdzrover, " they stumble and disobey," because 
of the parallelism with åmioroûo: éyeryOn Abos rporKkdpparos. 

eis ô kal èréðyoar. “ Whereunto also they were also appointed " 
by the ordinance of God ; cf. eis ô éréOqv &yà xijpug, 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; 
2 Tim. i. 11 ; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to els 6 
is the main verb spooxémrover: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to áxeo?)vres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both mpooxórrovo: and ámeifoivres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is “they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble" ; “ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble." Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): *And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go." Therefore *the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? *This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. ópeis 8€ . . . wepumo(qow. “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the tu of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexróv is from 
Isa. xliii. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth ; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tpirov 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Apol. ii., Tpta. yon, eigiv 
avOpirwv: XV., oi Xpwrriavol yeveaAoyoUrra, dad ToU Kupiov ‘Incod 

V). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “third race” was not wanted and ought - not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacideov iepárevpa, <Ovos ãyıov are from Ex. 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éroinne 
jas Baa clay, i lepeis TG GeQ kai marpi abro): V. 10, èroinoas GUTOUS 
TQ GeQ zv paa ay kai lepeis, kal BaciAcvoouow € éri rìs yis: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests," or possibly “a kingdom, priests" (see Dr. Hort's note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BactAcoyv is a substantive 
(= kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. Tepárevpa i is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepeis, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the lepdrevya is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.) The titleis applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all iepeis, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepei. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is rpeoBvrepos, not iepevs. 
"E6vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God's “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Óepazevere tò &vos avro? "Iopa:jA : Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is ãyiov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aaóv pov, ov mepiemoun- 
cápxv Tas áperás pov Oupyeta at, but the phrase eis mepuTroinow is 
suggested by Mal. li 17. In Ex. xix 5; Deut. vii 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi 18, we find Aaós repostos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Smug tas dperás . . . pis. “That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” 'Aperý in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminen/ 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperds 
means "my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of peyaActa 
row Gov (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St. Peters time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperaí: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. of more od acs .. . edenOévres. Hos. il 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, kai éAeyow rHv obk 1)Aenpévqv Kal 
€p@ TQ ov AaQ pov Aads pov el ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 2 23 with the second half of i i Io and follows the text of B, 
Kaheow Tov ov Aady pov Aaóy pov Kal THY OUK Tyemupérqv iyyamnpevyy. 
Kal éoras èv TH TÓT 0D EppyOy abrots’ Où Aaós pov peis, éket KANOHoOov- 
ras viol @cod (Ovros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that- 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

ll. áyowqro( . . . Wuxijs. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

“ Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul" XBK and the 
Vulgate read &méyeo00.: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dxéxerGe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of pâs and by the following éxovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives ; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-17; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them ; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he. 

alrwes = quipfe quae, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war" ‘AwéxeoOas émvjaóv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, oi ópÜàs dirocopotvtes dméyovrat TOV karà TO 
capa ériGupsov dracav. The ethical use of sáp in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii. 23. 20, rapeAobca uiv Aeyéro, xpáruarov 
elva Tüy Óvrov Tijv odpxa: Marcus Anton. ii 2, rôv uy capkiwv 
karadpóvgsov : Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
TÒ yàp ddovAwrov Tjj capki kal Tots Tadrys TdÜcot Oiyew, tp Gv karta- 
crój.evos ô vods rns Ovnris dvariprAata $Avapías, evdanov Ti Kal 
pakápıov, But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, 9óypa, xavwv, ocean, 
dmóAAvaÜat, dpapravey, knptooew (= to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas évroAàs 
ToU @eod (iv. 7. 17), kare (of God, ii. 1. 39), dmeoria (ii. 14. 8), 
pdprvs (ii. 24. 113), dyyeAos (ili. 22. 23), kúpe 6 @eds (il. 16. 13), 
Kupre éAégoov (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus. and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as mpoxom, Phil. i. 25; xarópđĝwpa, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; éfs, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from 849eo.) ; Sudvora, 1 Pet. i. 13; púsis 
Ócía, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odpé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vods (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in rvetua. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp§ with yvx», the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, yvyápiov ef [ao raZov vexpóv. ‘‘Wvyy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9)," Kühl. In iii, 18, St. Peter contrasts edp with 
vvebüpa, as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. rjv dvactpopiy Ópàv èv rots éÜveow Exovres kaMjv. “ Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles" A.V. xaX 
(which is marked as predicate by the po:ition of the article) 
is the Latin onestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Zozes? has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

tva êv Q karalaAoücw upQv ds kakomoiQy “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” "Ev @, which must be taken with both xarada\otow 
and dogdawor, cannot here be temporal, because Sogdocwor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to dy rp ávaerpépesÓa. Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it).  Kaxomows just below, ii. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, ef pù Rv otros kakoroiós, 
otk dy co. rapeddxapev avróv. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tübingen critics of Suetonius, /Vero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae ” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat” ; Pliny, Æ. x. 96, “ flagitia cohaerentia nomini. We must 
observe, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. ZZ. Æ. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xaraAaAobsuw). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. "Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of “ boycotting " or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (7 Vat. vi, “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas"), and Horace (odes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. - 

dx Tüv kaAQv épyov . . . émoxomys. From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation " : 
èk tiv kaAüv épyov émomrevovres (abrd). The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. i. 8, eis 
ôv dpte py Spares (abrov) murrevovres Sé, and in the classics, Hom. 
Il. vii. 303, Saxe Eipos dpyupéynAov ùr koAcó Te Pépwv : Soph. O. C., 
olds vedpous v«omóxo palrd@ AaBov: El. 47, dyyeXAe Ó pre 
mpooriOeis : Arist. Aues. 56, Aby xdWov AaBdv: Thuc. vi. 34, el Te 
TaxuvavTodre Koupicarvres rpooBdXorew : lil. 59, petoacPar . . . otkro 
cwdpove Aafjóvras : in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. "'Emomrejovres (cf. iii. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps. ix. 35 (x. 14), xxxii. (xxxiii) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ew Tov Geóv (Strom. iv. 23. 152) ; but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kühl, Weiss, Usten, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, drws Dwor ijv ra xara Epya, kai 
dofdcwor Tov rarépa tay Tov dv rois obpavois. ‘Ev pép émuorrijs, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. iii. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 21 ; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxii. 34; Ps. 
lviii. (lix) 6; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvii) 3). In Luke xix. 44, ot« €yvos ròv 
Katpov THs éxurxowys cov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation," of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God *' visits" as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kühl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making pépa ércoxowys refer to that 
&roxáAvjis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter's thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

18. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
v. 21-vi. 9; Tit. ii; CoL iii 18-iv. t. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side ; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary's commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

18. ráop dvOpwrivy krise. “To every human institution." 
Krious in Rom. i. 20 means “the act of creation” ; ibid. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “ creation " in the concrete 
sense; bid. viii. 39, "a creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies * the foundation of a city," but «rifew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (éoprjv or fópov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xoAwóv, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter's phrase ; zaoa dvOpwrivy Kriss 
is “ every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xtio.s the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, åvôpwrívņ, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved i: that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God's 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
lii 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sid rày Kópiov, “For the Lord's sake." Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord's life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean *'so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ " by unruly behaviour. 

14. eire Bacidet ws ünepéyovr.. ** Whether to the King as above 
all"  BaciXess was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. ro—12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him sex. 

eire jjyepóow ds 9v abro) wegmopévos. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.”  *'Hyeuóv was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether Zega/i Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Iepropévois is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. mposepxópevo, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Add (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dv@pwxrivy xriots, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor's authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate Sudxovos 8«o? : St. Peter does not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God's will. 'The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that vópos vávrov asus: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis éxBlenow kakomorðy Érauvov Sè dyaforoiày, “For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Petér comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, 04s 52 py 
poBeiobar ijv eLovoiav ; 7d dyabov role, kai ees &roavov 6C airhs: 4, 
@cod yap Sidxovds ore, Edtxos els Ópyi]v TÊ TÒ kaxÓv erpáacrovr:), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. “Exdtxetv, éxdécnots are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxozouv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
*immoral" and “ criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was conira 
bonos mores. ‘Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, * De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought nom ut 
oportet conuersari, his advacrpody would be far from «oA in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron's family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction ézeuvos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “ the fountain of 
honour," and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. St ores . . . dyvwolav. “For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men." 
duo)y (N reads pipor, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xaraAaAovovw), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard oz obrws as referring 
- back to trordyyre—“ Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaforowtvras . . . dyvwoiav, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words ézawor 
&yafamowv. If we adopt this view otrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘ For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
"Ayvwoiav : “ zgnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis," 
Ber gel. 

16. kai ph ds éemxdduppa exovres tis Kaxias Thy éAeuÜepiay. 
* And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice." . The nega- 
tive uý and the nominative éxovres are both determined by the 
imperative trorayyre. Here again in the position of ós we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevÓepía, might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that érudAvppa ris 
kaxtas is a reminiscence of Menander, Boeotia, vXoUros 8 voAAóv 
érxddAupp eoriv kakôv (Stobaeus, For. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. go). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, pidas 
xpvcüs yepovoas Îupmapárwv, reminds us of Soph. O. T. 4, modus & 
Ópo0 pev Üvjuap rov yépet 

Sohor Oco. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i 9; Tit. i. r. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase 8otAos Xpwrrod, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. rávras tusnoate. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter," Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, or a 
wife. We might have expected tydre, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i 15. Tov @edv pofPeiobe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. i. 17, v. 6. Kühl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, poBod rov G«óv, . 
vié, xai Baoid€a. | 

18. oi oixéra: Sworaccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject." 
This and the three following paragraphs (iii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi 5-7; Col. iii 22-25; 1 Tim. vi 1, 2; 
Tit. ii. 9, 10. St. Peter's treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérgs means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or olxos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and ézcetxets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Æthica Nic. v. 14, xai éorey 
airy 3) dois ToU émexods, émavópÜwopa vópov ý AXcire Ou rÒ 
xkaÜóXov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “ reasonable- 
ness of Christ," 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be ÈTLELKÝS, I Tim. 
iii. 3 and in Jas. iii. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above i is 
mpürov pèv &yvij, érevra, elpyuci, ements, ebreOyps, peor) éAéovs xal 
xoprüv åyaððv, ddidxpiros, åvvrókpıros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxoXw). AN 
alike are to be obeyed £v vavri þóf. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God ; this is evident from the follow- 
ing da ovveldnow @eov. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (r Tim. vi 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. roüro yàp xápis el 81a avveloqow Oeo ômopépe: tis Aras áo xov 
&Sixws. ‘For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘ Acceptable” is «ebmpóoOexrov, and if 
we render xápis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
. should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
TOUTO Xdpts, molov kA€os; ToUTo xdpts it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated rola ipiv xdpes srí; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva pug Gov éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xápis at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii 9, wy xápw éxe T 
SovAy, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i 30, ii, 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “ goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xápis xdpw ydp stiv ý rixrovo’ del, 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” - 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i 14, 17, xápis is apparently defined by 
dAnOea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpis ávri. xdptros 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
* God's goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” In the Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii 21. 
In Acts xáp:s becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, il. 47, vii. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis xal codia, vii 10; xápis 
xal Ovvapas, Vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, se. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 32; Cf. xiii. 43, tpoopévery Tj xdpert ToU Meod, to stand fast 
by the gospel; xv. 11, Sca rs xdperos Ineo? Xpicrod murrevopew 
owOnvat: xviii. 27, ol remorevxdres à THs xápıros: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpes is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour's 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God's gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace" means the 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xáp«s 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “ find favour." 
Ad cvwveidnow cov, “For consciousness of God”; “ propter Dei 
conscientiam," Vulg. C reads here da ovvelinow dyabyv: A has 
a conflate text, da ovveidnow @cot dyabyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where “a good conscience" is spoken of (Acts xxiii. r; r Tim. 
i 5, 9, r Pet. iii 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
SvvelSynors «00 is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
T] ovwedjoe To) ¢eiddAov, but the best MSS. have rj ovnbeig. 
Suveidnors is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “‘ con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, conscience." Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvoda in such phrases as evvoia épavró 
dyvorav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
* magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem." In the New 
Testament ovveidyots occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and selfjudging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render *for conscience towards God," keeping 
the general sense of evveógous, but giving the genitive rod «o a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate **for consciousness 
of God." Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man's inner being of God's presence and relation to 
himself. *" Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur" (Calvin). ‘“‘The consciousness that 
: is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
oden 
| ébixes. "The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, £7h. Nic. v. IO. 8, oi 
yap | èste dixia Tpòs Ta avTOU dms, TÒ Se KTH pO | Kat TÒ TÉKVOV, fas 
àv 7) ™HAixov Kai gw) xeopur0jj, óg'ep pépos avrog, abróv ò otÜkis 
mpoatperrar BAarrew: 816 ovk €or áo ™pos atrov. 

20. moror yàp xhéos, ei ápaprávorres kat KohagiLdpevor drropevetre.; 
** For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently p” _KAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may be a 
question whether åpaprávovres should be translated “ when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty :owards himself. On the other hand, the Kdéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
ápaprávovres is balanced against dyaforowtvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN’ ei áyaormotoüvres kal mdoxovtes. “But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat mdéoxwv ddixws, and are anti- 
thetical to dpaprdvovres Kai xodadilopevot, 

21. eig toito yàp éxdjOnre. “ For unto this were ye called : 
because Christ. also suffered for you.” Eis TOUTO = eis Tò dyafo- 
moodvras kal ác Xovras tropéveyv, For ùrép A has répu "Yrép is 
constantly thus used of Christ's death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Tepé i is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
i. I3, écravpoÜ0Q mepi Üpàv : cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while rép means “on behalf of,” mepi conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the zrepi ápaprías, and 'thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
I Cor. i. 13; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple's 
cross **draws" as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Grohiprdve is a late form for troAcizrw. "AtroAtpardvos, KATA- 
Aurrávo are also found in secular authors. Yroypappós. is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “ outlines" of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

1e 
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* a copyhead” in a child's exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is & facsimile of the 
Master's. 

22. 6s dpaprlay oük erolncer, o052 eúpéðn 8óXos ëv ro oréparı aðtoĉ. 
From Isa. liii. 9, dre dvoptay ob èroíņoev, ovdé SéAov èv T oropare 
airov. St. Peter has duapriay for åvopíav, but his o00à ScA0s ebpéOn 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the odd ddAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
* although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter's method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the dpvod åpúpov kai daíXov of i. 19. 
AóAos, ddoXos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. 10. | 

28. 6s Nodopodpevos odr dvredorSdper. "AvriXodiBopety is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. liii. 7, às djvós évavríov rod keipovros 
ddwvos, otrws ovx ávo(ye. TÒ arópa. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the áuvós of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of tzropov7}. 

ndoxwv oük fwelXe. may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee." 
| mapedidov. “Committed Himself" The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. "The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, rapadiddvar ra T Stxaorynpiw 
means *' to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter's 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapaoiddvat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself? A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial pbrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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EL. xptvovn S8ixaiws. Compare ràv &zpocwrmoX/mres xpívovro, 
i 13. 
24. 6s ras dpapriag . . . émi tò fiho. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
I2, xai airos dpaprías ToAAGv àvjveyke, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, Ort Kexarypapevos td @eov was kpeudpevos eri FirAov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross as rò fvAov. "'Avad$épew 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépev éwi rò (Xov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dávadépev éri rò Óvatac- 
Trjpiov, Jas. ii. 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
I Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of ézi rò údov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dvjveyxe in Isa. liii 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
Tas duaptias 74v pepe, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, * The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “ this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant." But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxev éri 79 úw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (ý duapria = rà mepi Tis ápaprías, Lev. 
vi 26) and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (åvýveyxev 
èmì rò fvAov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving ávadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “ bear " and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah's abrós into the 
highly emphatic airés èv 7G oat abro?, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following póàwr, clearly mean ** He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kühl will not allow the analogy between dvagépeww éri rò fvAov 
and dvadépew éri rò Ovovacryprov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (rT) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said _dvadéper Gar, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar éravw trav fÉvAev, Gen. xxii 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
€vAov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven übliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time rd f Aor is not “a gibbet” but 
* the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ** He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ** because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kiihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

lva rais ápapríaus dwoyevdpevot Tfj Sixarootvy Eijowper. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness" “Amoylyvec$ot occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where åroĝaveîv might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, Vi., obx ÙS oi Srwexot Soyparilover kard 
Tivas KUkAwy TEPLÖÕOVS, yevopeévey det kai ávoywop.évov : Galen, Hist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, T de dopày 6 Gray èE dvrwy mpòs TÓ py elvai 
xaftornrat kaÜdzep éxt Tov &moycyvopévu. Gar : Plut Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), àÀX ote ot ñapopàv elvai pù 
yevéaOaa, 1) yevópevov droyevéc Oat ; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveoOat against dmoyiyveoGa, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
drroytyverOat could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
Cv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter's time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but ** having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefact: a peccatis; von Soden, Jos von den Sünden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAe/0epoc Fre t Sixatoovvy. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord's death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

of TH pddom táÜnre. ` From Isa. liii $, r$. poem. abro) js 
lá Onjev. Here ® LP and many cursives have of rà podwm 
airo), the abro? of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. MeAoy (* wiZex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. r; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iii. I8. 

25. re yàp ds wpópora wAavdpevo. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK L P have wAavwpera, * as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. liii. 6, vávres às mpóßara érAavi ger. 

GAN’ émeorpádmre viv éwi tov moipéva ral émíokomor tyr Wuxdy 
ópóv. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls." The aorist éreorpddyre is here clearly equivalent to - 
the perfect. Cf. i 12. ‘Emcorpépew means properly only “ to turn 
towards," but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of “turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “ turns away”; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back" (èmorpéperat). 
See Enn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “ returns,” not simply “ turns.” 

ILouijv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for yuxév cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl rr ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
| Shepherd, Matt. ix 36; Mark vi 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tloipaivew is used of Christ, Matt. i ii. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vii. 17, xii. 
5, xix. 15 in the sense of “govern”; ; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. Toiuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. 16 ; moípviov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11. On the other hand, «ouwjv is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peters phrase, Shepherd of souls (« souls ” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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die Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions 
or 

"Exrioxoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva: 
lent to wousny: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, ¿où éyà éxlytijow tà mpóßará 
pov, kai érioxépopat aitdé: though it is more general Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God ô rév dAwv érioxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. lx. 17, xaraoryjow rovs érwkómovs airoyv ér 
 Suxatoctvy, Kat ToUs Siaxdvous abrüv èv riore, quoted by Clement ot 
Rome, xlii s. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) érioxoros is used. by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as vouvjy. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled 'Ezíexomros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical émicxoros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.) ; but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 

‘Isaiah, in which the mention of dixacoovvy and rioris as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

"Erickoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mper Birepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
also to be distinguished as 'Ezíexomos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
lli. 18 ; Tit. ii. 4. 

époiws may be taken closely with i$moraccópevav: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ii. 
27. Slavesareto show honourt . masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of $roraccópevat, see note on ii. 18. The same 
phrase, troracadpevat trois ¿iore ávOpácw, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of ió/ow in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. "Idéors strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 

ossessive and means “ your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “ your own husbands"; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

tva . . . kepbnOfjocovra., — That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives." 
The use of the future indicative after the final (ya belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208), 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; Gal. 
ii 4; Apoc. iii 9, and elsewhere. 

2. émomreUcavres. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
* without the word," without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “ without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of «epOaívew, cf. Matt. xvii. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 19721. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “‘ gaining" of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others; cf. ii. 12 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, * For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?" 

Thy èv $óo dyvhvy dvactpopiy. “ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ** Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
$óBo dyvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read ý Ôè yw) 
iva dae Tov dvSpa. 

3. oüv écrw ody ô è efwhey . . . xdopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p.4. The translation of 
A.V., “ whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 kóros is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart." Kéoypos isin antithesis to dvÓpwros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xdopos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xógpos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
* munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri" Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cultus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus totheformer. **Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt." ` 

épmAokas. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. ili. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

weptOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. ó xputris Ts xapdias dvOpwmos. “The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” "Ey is used as in Jas. 
ii. 2, &vi)p xpvoodaxridtos êv sbiri Aaurpg. With rò dpOaproy con- 
trast xpvolov Tò droAAvpevoy of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is rò dpOaproy or vvebpa, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. IIvedua is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle wvedua, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yvy. 
In iii. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to eáp£, the body. Man is made up of body and yvy, 
or body and zve?bpa. vetpa denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yyy. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate éy dyraopo IIvevparos, ‘in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peters meaning 
he would have said êv dytacpe yvyĵs: cf. i. 21, Tas yvyàs toy 
7yvwóres, Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvetza means 
* the Immaterial Being," not a special influence or gift of God. It 
wil help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
zve)ko by a substantival genitive; thus we find svepa OovA«ías, 
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Serias, copias, rpadrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew wvetya xaravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the wvedua rod xóopov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é{w from ô éco avOpwros (Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col iii 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use of dvÜpwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so On. 

5. oüre ydp Tore. “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves." For 
eis @edv N reads rì rov @edv. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope?) ¿riw is followed by «is (2 Cor. i. 10): éwf with dative 
(1 Tim. iv. 10): ézí with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ev Xpiot@, Kvpío, Arw occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAwifw, because 
êv XpwrQ may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Iloré, “in the days of old." The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter's strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women's trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. kópiov adrév kaloüca. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids ; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters" (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

fis éyevíj0nre téxva. ‘‘ Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well" A.V. “Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyejfyre the sense of the perfect yeyóvare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvyyyéAn, i. 12: éreorpddyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good." It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. "Aya8omotovcat kai py poBovpevas seems ta be 
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clearly an exhortation ; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be ** Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children." Bengel regards the words ós Sdppa . . . rékva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troraccopevar &yaDorotovoot 
$ofjovpevat all belong to éxdcpovy. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

Téxva THS Xáppa is a phrase of much the same meaning as rékva 
bmaxojs (i 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

kal ph dofoópevo:. pySeplay mróqow. From Prov. iii. 25, xai où 
PoByOnoyn wrdnow émeXOotoav ovdé opuàs docBav émepxouévos. This 
again is one of St. Peter's favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below.  Ilrógo:s (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm." But in Proverbs the epithet éreAGodcay and the 
parallelism with ópuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBav ópuds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. Spotws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour- 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
. Of cvvorkodvres, see ii. 18, iii. 1. 

xarà yvàcw, "According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvôsıs, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written Tẹ yvvaweiq oxeva 
ws åoleverrépw. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. — Zxe?os means—(r) a chattel, or 
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p'sce. of furniture, Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end ; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyys, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxevos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative do@eveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxevos to 
mean simply “chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God's house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxevos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, éxopev tov Gyoavpoy robroy 
èv dorpaxivos oxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with àmovépovres, but with ovvorxodyres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle's intention. 

ds Kal cuykAnpóvoguo: xápirog lws. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAnpovépors. The 
first @s gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdprts 
{wis (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God's gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovopia compare i. 4; for xdpw, i 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis sa Or fworowtea, NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read vows xdprros whs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxémrecOar.  Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxómTeoÜa, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tpév as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard pôv as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. Tò òè réAos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
TéAos 8é is more usual in the classics, but rò dé réAos is found in 
Plato, Laws, 740 E. With the word “ finally? St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. ‘“‘Oyddpoves mente, ovprabeis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘“Oydédpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, //. xxii. 263, ópódpova Üvpóv éxovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii 16, 
xv. 5; Phil iii. 16.  ZvmaÓs (another &ra£ Aeydpuevov) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of wd@y, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For $ud?eAQor, see 
note on drrabdeAdia, i. 22. EvtowAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyyva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evowAayyxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For ramewódQpoves, * humble-minded," K P have ¢uAddpores, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazewddpev is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter's many allusions to that book. 

9. ph daoduddvres kakóv dvrl xaxod. In Prov. xvii 13 we read 
ôs dmoÓí0mct kakà ávri &yaÜüv, ob KwwynPyoera kakà èx ToU oikov 
abro). St. Paul Rom. xi. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pydevi xaxdv áyri. xaxod drodiddévres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aovdopfav åvrè Aodopias look back to ii. 23. Els rodro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, *Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, els rovro . . . wa xpi0Ocv It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing" or ‘a blessing" The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. “ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed," is strictly parallel to ** Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven." 

10. yáp. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for ebAoyo)vres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally. 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 
I 3-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris êsri dvOpwros 
6 Dédwv wýv, dyarav hpépas iev àyaÜds ; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?" St. Peter has, * He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX. as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0éA«v {wy could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
"Ayarav idety again is not Greek: åyarâv fwyv, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyarjoas Tóv viv aiva, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

fon} means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal), ** He that willeth " can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6—19, 
but the tenor is different. "There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” . 

12. mì 8xaioug. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Atxatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, Sixacoy Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zovotvras, cf. ii. 7. 

18. kai tis ô xaxdowv pâs; “Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. l. 9, Sod K?ptos BonOyoe pot, tis kaxdcet pe; The R.V. has 
* Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, úpeîs 88 áyamüre rovs prcotytas pâs kai oby &Cere 
éx0póv, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter's words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no zdcyxewv 
ddikws without dducotvres. ZnAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 14. l 

14. GAN’ el kal náoxoire. “But if ye should even suffer.” El 
xai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sentences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37, 220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, pakxápot ol 
Sediwypevoe &yekev Sixaroovvys. It will be observed that he uses 
Sixacoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Sixafovs above) and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages) St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord's), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense ( happy), Acts xxvi. 2 ; 
I Cor. vil. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tov Sè $óor aóràv ph GoByOnre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. «fos has here a concrete sense, like 
vrógo:s in iii. 6. ‘The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, róv òè $ófJov 
abro? ob pi) poByOAre o00: uù TapayOjre: Kúópiov abróv åyıárare. The 
passage runs, ** Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are," and $óflov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, * Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes." 

15. Kópiov 96 róv Xpiorév áyvácare, "But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ." The words rò Xpwrróv are substituted 
for aùrór in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant róv Gov for 
tov Xpwrróv. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord," taking Kipwv as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. ‘The absence of the article before Kvpzos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
'Ayiácare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, * Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread." 

rouzot det mpàs daodoyiay. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected zepi 75s év piv wiorews, but in St. 
Peter's mind the two words are very nearly identical. *AwoAoyi 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here zavvi fixes the word to the latter sense. Aóyov alreiv is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Aóyov Sdova re kai 8é£acÜat, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Aoóyov ázoigvas, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. —dófov (cf. ii. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter's 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these "; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. cuveidnow čxovres dyabhy . . . dvaotpopiy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For ovvedyow, see ii 18. “Ey 4 xaradaXeiobe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvacrpody: cf. i. r2, 
dvaorpopyy exovres kav, tva, dy à xaradadotow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Ti dyabiv dy 
Xpuor@ are to be taken together; cf. rv èv Qoo ayviv ávaarpodnjv, 
iii. 2. Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
` &v Xpwrró, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John's Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, xiv. 20, XV. I-5, Xvi 33, xvii. 21. The phrase éy Xpwró is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. "Exnpedfovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvactpogyv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take ávaerpod»jv with x«arawxvvOGcuw, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation " ; nor is the 
position of por a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. kpeirrov yáp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in ii. 12, and in 
the trip ùpðv of ii. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei @éAo. rò OéAnpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the ei déov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. Ste kal Xpiorós drag epi dpapriavy dméÜave. It is better 
* because Christ also once for all died for sins."  'A«é6ovev, X AC, 
and all the Versions; BK LP have érafe. " Aga£, as in Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. Hepi ápaprías is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 21. Yrèp 
åpaprías occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi.. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, kai é€:Adoerar mept abroU ô iepeUs 
Trepi THS ápaprías avrov Hs ")uopre, di adeOnoerat abrà 7 ápapría, and 
is called iAacpos, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men ; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find wepi or trép ápoprióv, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, Sixatos $mép d8ixwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zudex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter's words, dixatos rèp 
åôíkwv, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, xaxots 
òè »yevop.évovs dfcoiv dAXovs abrüv a'wrijpas evar éavrobs mpoepévovs ov 
Oeuerov ebx ijv oiov évov, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer," Enn. iii. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

Tva ‘pis mpocayáyg tH Oe. ‘That He might bring us to God." 
As to the mood of mposayáyn, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpovdyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, kai ' Aapàv kai robs vioùs abrod Tpocá£ets éri tas ÜUpas THs 
c«qvijs TOU paprupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, «ai mpocad£ets 
Tov pooxov émi ras Ü)pas rijs okyvis ToD paprupiov. Hence Kühl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, mpoc&yey merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; cpocáyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. iii. 12, iv. 4, viii. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, mposáyev possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12; Heo. 
iv. 16, vii. 25, X. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyverv of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarabeis, LeoroumÜeis. “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit." The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to åréĝave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to ôs é@avarwOn, é£oozovj0n. The datives sapxi, rvevpart 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter's view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain {wozouneis 
perhaps by the xdpis Cwys of ii. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
ávayévvgaus, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, *I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again," 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
* [" continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? ‘If we read åréĝavev 
for čraĝev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. “He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away ; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering drag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with ézafev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except wepi ápapriv, Sikatos, tva 
mpoca'yayy, and sapxi, He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &@... Se Datos. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison ; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water." 

11 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of feoromfeis. After our Lord's Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is áéÜave, ropevieis exnpuger, ðs 
éoriy dy Sefta rod Go) mopevÜeis eis obpavóv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that -Christ was in Noah when 
N oah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
Ore &re£eüéyero i is taken with éjpv£ev, not with &zet65aaot, and rois 
èv $wAaxjj is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or * those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (xa) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. | 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
. TIvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii 23), and the 
vexpois Of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. | 

The ebyyyeMa61, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter's view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there.can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (S¢rvom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been mdeovegias ob ris Tuxovons épyov, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. Inthe Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. lx. 5, 25, lxiv., Ixix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them." Weber (quoted by Kühl) cites two passages 
f. om the Bereschit Rabba, “ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him " ; and again, * This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrórer, 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, iii. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, 7*y2£o, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
éuvnoOn St Kúpios 6 cóc dytos "IopajJA TOv vexpüv aŭro, TOv kekouwg- 
pévov els yv. xdparos, xal xaréBy pos abrovs ebayyeA(caaÓot airois 
TÒ rorýpiov avrov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvAevopévoy ToU qOov éri TQ mále tod tiorov. See also 
Hermas, Sém. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, V. 31. 1 ; the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, i. 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 ; Tert. de Anima, 55 ; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; in Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. ZZ. E. i. 13. 19 ; Ignatius, Magn. ix. 3. 

20. é\iyo. may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

dxrd Wwuxai Gen. vii 7, viii. 18. Wuyxal, of living men, Acts 
iL 41, xxvii. 37; Rom. xiii. 1.; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

9ucdóÓqcav. Cf. Thuc. i. 110, xai. óAéyoc dad mov vopevó- 
pavor ea rs Auógs és Kupyvyy do dÜncay: iv. 113, Suo dtovrat és riv 
AxkvÜov. AcerwOnoay dia must mean “escaped through " ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give Oi its instrumental force, ‘ were 
saved by water." This not only gives the preposition a sense- 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating «ls #w “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object "of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 

ing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. “Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “ Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God." xX, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6 : Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read 4, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either téwp or rò Siacwhjvae de 
vdaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; itisa 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in els @edv = els rjv 
xiBurov, and &' ávaarác «ws = OU 0Oaros. The word ávrírvzov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott's note there).  Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (rò aifevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dyrirvrov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the riros points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 
pem Bdrropa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, ô gwrreioas 
xai faxricÜeis owlyoera: Tit. ii 5, drwoe pas Sid Xovrpov 
wadtyyeverias koi dvaxawacews Ivevparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter's 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For dad@eors see drobépevor, 
ii. 1 ; both this word and fvros are daa£ Aeyópeva. For ovvetdyors 
dyaOy cf. ii. 19, lii 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing où gapkós áro0eats pirov àAAÀ vvxtis, St. Peter substitutes for 
yvxijs the difficult words cweadjoews åyabjs éxepórgpa. “Exepwray 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Erepórqua accordingly means either “a question” or “a demand.” 
Commentators almost universally couple «ls 6«óv with owe- 
Syoews ayabns érepórgua, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, xal àypo- 
moe Aavid «ls cipyvyv 'Ioáf : “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires éxepórgow: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxés d:o0«o:s púrov. | 
The best way seems to be to take «ls G«óv with owLa, so as to 
form an antithesis to d:ecwOnoay eis riv xuJwróv, and to understand 
éxepwrnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, ‘Dost thou believe?” the demand, “ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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Se dvacrdcews Ingo Xpicroó. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to à& téaros. They 
are connected grammatically with owfe.: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of dy the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek ded, 
means both “ passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. 3s écrw èv Sefi. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Ef. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

wopeulets els oópavóv. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

ÓTorayévrev aürQ dyyé\ew xai éfovcuóv kai Suvdpewy. “Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him." 
Cf. Rom. viii. 38, ore &yyeiot, ore ápxoí, ovre évecrüTa, ovra 
p.éXXovra, ovre Suvdpets, ovre vyropa, ovre Balos, ovre Tes krisis érépa: 
Eph. i. 21, órepáro wdons ápxijs xai éfovaías kai Suvdpews kai kupió- 
TNTOS . . . kal vávra, bréragey krÀ. : CoL ii. 10, xejaA1) dos ápxys 
«ai éfovolas, For the verb imoráooew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 273 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, mávra iméra£as 
bmokáre tov modav abro). See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
lxi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly bave had in view in the 
preceding verses), “ And He will call on all the host o1 the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, aid all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.C. 94-79, or more precisely between B.C. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers" The 
*authorities and powers?" probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 4), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. | 
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IV. 1. Xpigro ody waldvros . . . dpaptias. Here also M has 
ümoÜavóvros rèp tpov: AKLP add iép yoy after vaÓ0óvros : 
BC have za@dvros only. For åpaprías B has duapriats, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

otv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii 18-22. 
"'OrA(£co0a. (one of St. Peter's draft Aeyópeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £¢. 905, éxAKerGar ÓÜpácos. 
"Evvora (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappos. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, &yafozrovotvres 
or da dtxatoovvyv is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
x&pis rapa Wed (ii. 20), or xpeirrov (iii. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” *O gives the reason for órAícacÓe. Iléravraı is middle, not 
passive; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil," not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin." ʻApapría in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap áxoÜayàv 

Scxaiwras dard Tis dpaprias. 

B. els rd pyxérs . . . xpóvor, “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Els ró gives the result of réravrat ápaprías, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take els ró as “in order that" (cf. 
iiL 7 above), we must couple it with ómAícacÓe, and translate as 
R.V. ** Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
lii 3. Bua (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Aá0e Russas) is 
late; the Attic form is fva, see Cobet, JVouae Lectiones, p. 526. 
The datives éreOvpiats, expo. express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that wafety sapxi, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer's mind. 

8. ápkerós yáp . . . kareipyácÓa.. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” ^ After yáp 
CKLP have 9piy : N, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, iptv. For the 
construction of dpxerés cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, ápkeróv oive 
aifeoOar padly" py wupi wip éxaye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds 6 rapeAnAvians Xpóvos, ve... xareipyaoOe ; 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75 D, ixayós yàp 6 rapeAnvbirs (xpóvos), & à wh 
Tüy Ó«vàv ob yéyovev ; BovAnpa i is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. To BovAnpa rov vov is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, xai éropevOnoav rois Ówowuopact Tov 
é6vav. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii 21-24, lii. 9-18; Eph. ii. 1—3 ; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix 14). "There is a possibility again that ġpîv 
really belongs to the text ; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

memopeuuévous dy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareuydo at, cf. Oavarwbeis, Cworornfeis in iii. 18. 
‘AcéAyea in classica! Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. OivodAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Kópypo (Rom. 
xiii. 13; Gal v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, hep. 573 D, Tò pera Taura éoprai yeyvovras rap" QuTots 
kai Küuot kai dce xoi ératpat Kal Ta ToLavTa, váyra, ov ay "E 
TUpavvos évdov oikGy SiaxuBepva rà ijs jvxtjs Awavra: Theaet. 173 D, 
detrva kai cvv aiAntpiot küpot, At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘‘ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “ Love” would signify závóquos "Adpodirn. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
cha acters. Quaest. Conuiu. vii. ^ Ei yàp dAAore páNora oy TOV 
rapi TÓTOv Tpocawrréoy éoti Tovrows kal Ooréoy «ls ravra TO Oef 
Tiv Vvyjv. Among the Romans comissari, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati) Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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GOepitors elBoXoAarpetaw. ‘Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where åĝéuros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by Oéus,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
* abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Aiexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. èv à feviLovras . . . Bdachypodvres. “Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” "Ev $, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (êv &ceXyeíaus krÀ.), should be taken with ewvrpexóvrov. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
fevilerOa èv Twí is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. ‘evige, which 
properly means *'to entertain a guest," is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This “amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Euvrpéxew expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “ their feet are swift to 
shed blood." ‘Acwria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to edd, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxéAacros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. ‘Avdxvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means “a pouring out,” “effusion ” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains refuso by ávaxvÜéyvros. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Harpocr. Suidas, however, gives BAaxeia, é&Avows as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of *' dissoluteness." 

BAacdynpotvres, “blasphemers that they are," comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAaodypety in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God ; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaraAaActy 
or AoWopety, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
lil. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. i 20). It is used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we, call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. ‘The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

b. ot dwoddcouct Aéyor. “But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead." For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv rò xpípa. éyOwóv dart — ' AsroQi0óvas 
Aóyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xi. 36; Luke xvi 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Aóyov airév or &ióva, (iii. 15 above). “Eroípws : 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrnplav éroiuyy árokaAviOtvat i. 5, and 
nyy-xe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. eis Toóro yàp xal vexpotg ednyyedfoOn. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit." Táp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel “Paratus est Judex; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat," Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in (ovras 
«ai vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. Evnyyedio6n is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpijàct, 
¢éo., makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written tva xpi0évres (ot. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “when the name of the Son of Man 
wil be revealed unto them"). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as in i. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpifao. answering to (st xarà 
dvOperrovs to xarà ®eóv, capkí to xvevpar. Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the: 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the * preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #7eiOncay before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. | 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpo( to mean 
*those who were dead in trespasses and sins," the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 15; Col. 
ii. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpoí of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter's time, giving the word the sense of “those who are now 
dead." "This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. * Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur." But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?" Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13—18, 
but a glance at St. Paul's words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
Tois TeÜvqkOgt Or rois kekourmpuévou, not vexpois. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAacdypotvres of &roÓóo0vot Aóyov, 
In this case the sense will be, *Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation)" But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpois remain. 

In very early times the ebyyyeio05 of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxypvée of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. "This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of einyyeAio On, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (Magn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
"saints" in Matt. xxvi. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
&reO5cocw in iii 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter's 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. udvrwv Šè Tò TéNos ğyyıxer. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (éroluny, i. 5; dAlyav dpry i. 6; TẸ éroluws exovni, iv. 6; cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil, iv. 5; Apoc. xxii 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (oix évérrgkev, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (yeryopeire kai rpocevxerOe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumvetre & & ravri xapp Sedpevar), For vijyare cf. 
i 13, V. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. "They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Stbyllina, 
ii. p. 485 sqq. | 

8. thy aig dautods áyámqv éxrevi gxovres. — "Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another."  Exrev? 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. * Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur, Bengel; cf i 22, dAAnAous dyarjoare 
éxrevas. Both there and here Kühl would give éxrevjs the sense of 
* persistent." The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective &xovres, duAóc«vor, 
&axovowwres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. — 'Ayéerg els davrods (to 
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yourselves — to one another; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the pradeA diia of ii. 22. 

dydrm cadre. mA0os ápgapriàv. — *' Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins." In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipet 
veikos, TáyTas St ToUs uù duXovewotvras Kadvrree diA(a, The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter's version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 érwrrpéjas ápaproAóv 
èk TÀávqs 6600 atrod woe Yuynv èk Üavárov, kal kapet rAnOos 
ápapriQv. In this latter passage * cover? must signify “cover from 
the sight of God," “make atonement for,"—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (xxxi) 1, paxdpio bv apéOnoay at dvopias kal dv émexaAv- 
pêncar ai åpaprian and other passages where the verb K722er is used 
(see Cheyne, Zsa:aA, ii. p. 210, si.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47) ; 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews tke great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter as a help. If St. Peter had not first written åydádmy koAomre 
wAH0os ápapriv, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner kxoAvye mAÀ100s åpapriðv. 

9. duAóf£evo. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
` in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxactos kaĝðùs Maße xdpicpa. “As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another." St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapfopara, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xápıspa. 

olkovógot, St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. r), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7) Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For vows see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapicpara are the component 
parts. 
| 1l af rig Aadet, ds Adyta Geos. “If any man speak, speaking as 

the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypady, ii. 6 

but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “as oracles of God, speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb àaàeîv might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. „Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “ words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the SroXoy(a 
of iii 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. iii. ; Matt. 
xii. 37.  Aóyu« means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
* oracles," and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Ady sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Pracp. Eu. viii. 9. 27 ; Acts vii. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus. Æ. Æ. ii. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Aóyta or xpyapot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Ovx &yvoà pey 
otv, åS wdvra eoi xpyopol, doa dv rais lepats BiPAos yéyparrat, 
xenodévres &’ abrov—immediately after this he employs the word 
Asya, Vita Mosis, iii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemiis et Poenis, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Aóyu given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he ‘speaks of “the Aóyia given by the ee 
Moses,” he implies that there were other ial ir given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Adya in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Aoyia means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them ; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
lxii., and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of rà Adyta Tot Kuplov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not. only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Asya Kvpiaxá was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. Æ. Æ. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kuptaxa Adyta and dwoorodxa xypvypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adya to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses rò Adyov of a historical passage in Acts 
(H. E. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (Æ. Æ. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
ToU Xpicrod Adyiov, the “oracle,” or * prediction" of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Aoyta, has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. Æ. Æ. iii. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq. ; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, * If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Aóyia as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to as after duaxovotwres and 
after AaAet: in the former case it will represent v/, in the latter 
quasi or fanguam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AaAety alone cannot 
signify AaAetv êv rvevuart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

ef r$ Siaxovet. All Christians are “ ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. r1). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. $s is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

tva. èv mado BotáDura. ô Oeòs 81a “Ingod Xprotrod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
21; I Tim. i 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii, 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
II, V. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Jude 25; Apoc. i. 6, v. 13, vii. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Ee. Fol, 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God * through Christ" in three (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S S i 3; 
Socrates, i i 21; Theodoret, ii 23. 

€ éorw dj $ófo. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words &à "Iyeo0 Xporo® he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii, 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, in a manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person ; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord’s 
iic in the Early Church, e 170. 

12. ph fevileoOe . . . ds $érov piv ovpBaivorvros. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
Ilópecw is used Apoc. xvii. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
xxvii 21, oxov ápyvpíe xal xpvod wipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3, 
érípecas. See i. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. “Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On £evZ«o0as see iv. 4. The participle 
ywonevyg without article is adverbial. 

18. xatpere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master; but dyadAiaoes, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. ‘Compare i i 6—9. 
* Partake in suffering" is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ's. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17-iv. 6. 

14. ei dvedifeobe èv óvópom Xpwro8 poxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye." There is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. V. II, 12, paxdprol gore Grav dvediowss Spas koi stów, xal 
drwst wav ovopóv kab py Wevddpevoe verev pod. — Xaípere xal 
éyaAMugÓe. For paxdpiot see note on iii. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where óvoua Xpiorod occurs. Else- 
where we find dvopa Kupiov, ‘Tnood, ‘Ingot Xpurroi, ToU Kupiov ‘Inood 
Xpirrov, rod Kvpiov "Incot, rod Kvpéov 2v 'T Xpurrov. St. Peter 
constantly uses “Christ” alone; but there T: special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Stu TO THs Bó£qs . . . dvamaderar. ‘Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, xoi 
dvaraverat èr avróv mvedpa ToU Oeod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God." He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xapg Sedofacpeévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (ii. r6) and his words are unanswerable. 
Aó£a is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
. preceding dvadi{{ecGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “the temper of glory and of God” ; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. | | | 

15. ós doveós, 9 xAdwrrns, f| kakorodós, 4 ðs XX orptoentoakoros. 
* As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.”  Ildexew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. — dove, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was cond-i;uned for 
brigandage (Eus. ZZ. E. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ajerapxos fjv Pratéraros, parpovóraros, xoXemóraros, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been xAérra: and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For «axoro(ós see note on ii. 12. 

dAXorpioerioxoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iii. 22. 97, où yàp rà 
dAAórpia, roXvmpa:ypovet (6 Kuvixds), Stay rà dvOpdrwa émtoxorp. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
* one who busies himself about rà dAAdzpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. dAAdrptos may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 

12 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people's money, —hence 
the Vulgate has alienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alieni cupidus. 
But érioxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,"—(2) to other 
people's affairs generally. Thus in Tertullian, Scorpfiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alieni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
“a meddler in other men’s matters" In this way we get a tenable 
sense for ériocxomos, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvmpaypootvyn 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “ meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
viii 35, 38, 39, 41; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Idol. 11; ad 
uxorem, ii. 5; Prudentius, vepi ored. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAdrptos may also mean that which is “foreign to a man's 
character," and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “ does not befit him as a citizen.” “AAorprorpayey 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like woAvmpaypovely in a political 
sense (= nouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(č) But it seems best to understand &AXérpws as referring to 
things “which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot dAAdrpioe frequently ; zip dAAdrprov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii. 4; éS€opara dAXoTpia, Sir. xl. 293 cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, d éorw 
dAAóTpta, rijs Ücoce[Je(as ToU Meov. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /amis/a, 
the Jeno, the Aisfzio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de Idol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of òs before d\Aorpioerioxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive e£ cetera. “Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ei òè ds Xproriavds. ‘‘ But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” x has xypyoriavds, B ypeoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Christite,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about ap. 43) A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nafwpato. 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwé:avolf. St. Luke's Sede 
* the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch," imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Ann. xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before A.D. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de l'Église, i. p. 417) By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi r4; 
Rom. iii, ; Polycarp, vii). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
s Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 

it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Czrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, 4707. i. 55; 
fert. Apol. 3) but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal Lactantius (Z. D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpwrrtavós, Xpgortavós, and Xpeoravds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. "Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term * Christian" originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings! Dictionary of the Bible. 

ph olexuvéc0o. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, xi 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dved8iZeoa:), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon, 

Sofaférw 82 riv O«bv dy To Óvópari Toóro. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian." K L P, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év rQ pépet rovro (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt óvópgar,, and dvopa can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates v óvópart 
drt XpwrroU rre, ** because ye are Christ's," but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where óvoya can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin Aoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse tbe idioms of the two languages without authority. 

Oofa(ére is in strong antithesis to aloxuvécOw as ófa to dvedos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. 11. 

17. Sr ô kapós. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supply 
simply srí: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef ov «l ô Xpiorós, ô vids ToS 
G«o), and Mark xiii. 33, oùx oidare yàp wore ô xatpds ori. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of «pisis, cf. Acts xxiv. a5; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -pa and -øs not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and papa. The olkos «o0 is not quite 
the same as the olxos xvevparexds of ii. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i ii, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
wil be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ** Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” ‘Thus the őr: with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. "The first lies 
in Sofaférw: the second is that this wrvpwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kühl thinks that the 
dwe.Govvres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii 11, 12, iii 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot drodwcoves Aóyov, iV. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ef ô Sikavos. See iii. 12, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, 8(kavos Stxafov xa0à Bíxauós rriv ob 
8uadépe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
* hardly saved " because he * comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. Ifthey have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but dyad facts (iv. 13). The words are - 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
* Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth : how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.? 

19. dere kaí. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the xal 
should be taken with oi záoxovres or with raparifécOwaay, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, * Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit." 'The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xarà rà OAnpa 
ToU @eos, cf. iii. 7. IIwrrQ xriory, “to a faithful Creator," may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. i. 24, which 
begins, Kvpee, Kupte ó «05, 0 srárrov xriorns. The epithet moros is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zepariécÜwcav, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
wiling to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. i. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2; 
Aristides, Apology, xv., xvi. ; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol iii. p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. r5, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter's 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 
apariÜfccÜecay. “Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“ deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els xeipás aov 
rapabyoopas To *veüpd pov: Luke xxiii. 46.  IIaparíüeofo: is used in 
the classics of giving one's money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (zapa85xv, 
wxapaxaraGyxyn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, rapéJevro 
atrots TQ Kuply els ôv werwrevxacay: xx. 32, wopar(Üejus tas TẸ 
GcQ: 1 Tim. i. 18, ravryv ri vapayyeMay vapariüeuaí gor: 2 Tim. 
iL 2, Tatra sapáÜov swrrois dvOpwros: in the last passage the de- 
sitaries are to be sro, “trusty,” and probably in the first es 
v wemorevxacay is “on whom they bad trusted.” The noun 
vapafíóx» is found 1 Tim. vi. 30; 2 Tim. i 12, 14; in all these 
araÜ:jk» occurs as a variant. 

iv dyaSoroig. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust St. Peter does not seem to be 
| ee of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V. 1. wpecfurépous ody d» ópiv wapaxahd. “The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ofv: N has peo fvrépovs obv rots èv bpiv: 
K LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have zpeoBurépous rovs dy ópiy. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or rovs, or otv rovs. Ow. 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” **such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning * presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter's mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii 1, where yvvaixes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But zpeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
. better to render érísxorzos by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and r Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi 30; they were 
ordained xar'éxx«Agoíay by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17. 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, :dsd. 21; were his natural defenders, sd. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd " the Church, 2277. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
ibid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovetv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aevrovpyo?ot) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (dgopifev) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xiii, 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse . 
. the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. iii 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. | 

IIpeoBvrepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or avvéópvoy which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. viii. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schürer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 sqq.). 
Smaller cvvéópua were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii 33) as one of the yepovoía 
(2 Macc. i. 1o) but a distinction is made between dpxtepéis, 
yroppareis, and mpeoßórepoi (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxvovvdywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovo.dpyys and dpxov used as personal 
titles, zpeoBurepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, s.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to miro 
avOpwrot. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (7) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (c) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (d) that 
. prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (e) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (f) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. 'The reader may consult Lightfoot's 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Didache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Expositor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin's articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

ô cupmpecButepos. Not a fellow-presbyter, but she fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovpapeoBvrepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. H. Æ. v. 
16. 5, vii. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20 Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
ev xai viv modio * cupmpes Brépe ” èmiokorot ypdovot Kat 
“guvdiaxdvy.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, V. 32, x. 39, 41. In this sense juíprvs 
is practically equivalent to áróeroAos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, écy páprvs avr mpos 
mavras dvOpwrous dw édpaxas Kai ňkovsase His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, épaprvpnjoaquev 
Kata TOU Oeod Gre Hyeipey tov Xpwróv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kühl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word evuzpea Birepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection ; the climax 
is quite natural and the author calls himself árócroÀos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
cv áprvs lay ready to his hand. If Kühl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: **fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ's death (Phil. 
iii. ro), and so on. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) pdprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus trav aÜQguárov. Jülicher (Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdprus, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. "The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord's 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). ô xal ris peAAovons árokaAvmrea0o4. 8ó£gs : 
“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed." "The ò «xaf 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord; we may find it either in John xiii 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, Órav xabioy ò vids rod dvÜpóvrov eri Opdvov Oófgs abro), 
kaÜíaca0e kal peis èm Sudexa Opdvovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peter's meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvos. 
With ris ueAXovowys awoxadAvrrecGa Sons, cf. iv. 13, év Tjj ároxa- 
Ave ris Soéys avro), and i. 5, 13. St. Peter's phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. iii. 23 we have rij péAAovoay droxa- 
AvPOjvat rior. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péààw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. mouiávare TÒ év Upiv woipvoy ToU Oeo. “Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16 ; cf. also Act: 
xx. 28. Calvin translated ro êv óptv “as far as in you lies,” -but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
* which depends upon you,” “is entrusted to you " ; but this gives êv 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xeipevov. The 
preposition must be local. ‘The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village." The flock 
is God's, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(&vaykamrós), but with a willing mind (éxoveiws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aioypoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (pops). 
"Emwkorovres (the word is omitted by N B) is equivalent to zrorpai- 
vores, see note on ii. 25. ‘Avayxaoris gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovoiws & A P add xarà G«óv: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpwros interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. vii. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving «ará a 
looser sense, “according to God's will,” “in godly fashion.” Alc xpo- 
xepdas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling's 
view. 

8. pn?’ ds xataxupredovres TOv kMjpey. “Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KAfpo. (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible, KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. 25 
‘is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice; in Acts viii. 21, á share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
in Col. i. 12, els rij» pepida roð &Xjpov rõv dylwv dy duri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (xAgpovopío) In 
secular Greek xA7pos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAfjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter's mind, for it contains the 
phrase èv rjj xetpi cou rjj Kparag, which is employed just below. 

xAjpoe then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the ple (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Tév xAjpwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampton 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate," and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters: met in 
council In xaraxuptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvprevw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker" (1 Tim. iii. 3, cf. Tit. i 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicxpoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

tóma yiwopevor, “ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywoyevoe means much more than óvres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; John i. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. $avepoOévros is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i 20; 1 Tim. iii 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii. 28. 
"Apxuro(pyv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
ó Tou» ô péyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii, 25 above. 

tov dpapdvrivoy tis Oófns oréjavov. "Anapávrwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dudpavros, and means, not “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For.the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, dpfaprov orépavoy: 2 Tim. iv. 8, ô rijs Sixacoovvys 
orépavos: Jas. i. 12, tov orépavov ris (wis, Üv émwyyeAaro rois 
dyaraow a)bróv: Apoc. ii 10, tov eré$avov ris (wis: iib 10, ròv 
cTéDavóy gov: iv. 4, orepdvous xpvoods. Cf. the word fpafg tov, 
I Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14. * Amaranthine" is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. 'The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
cwn in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is 9o£y kal tiui éereiavopnévov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord's. 
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5. dpolws, veórepos Srordynte wpeafurépots. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. “Opotws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. IIpeofvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, “ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour." But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between speoJórepo: and veorepov: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Kühl, von Soden give «peo órepo: the same sense as in ver. 1, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take veórepo. as meaning all Christians who are not 

presbyters (as Alford following Bede) Others dg s Weiss, 
Schott, Brückner) create an antithesis to wpeoBirepx by taking 
veórepo, to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the veórepot or veavlornot of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “ young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

wdvres Sè AAHorg The Tawevodpoodiny eyxopBdcacbe, “And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After dAAnAows KLP and many other MSS. insert troracodpevor, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full „Stop after 
&AXjXois, so as to bring the dative into connexion with trordyyre: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouóoaocÓ«. 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoXsícaoÓ« or ¢yxod- 
mócacóe, which the Vulgate renders snsinuate, "take into your 
bosoms.” 'Eyxopßoðoða is derived pus kókos; which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot" Hence éyxóufopa is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as iuaifdiy re 
Aevkóy Tjj Tov SovAwy efwpidt mpooketuevoy, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their é{wuis: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
iL 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éfwuis was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xdpBos—é xdpBos tov Svo xepidinv, Srav tis Syoyg él tov (ov 
vpáyqAoy—we may infer that this form of èyxóußwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «ópufgos might also mean the knot of a girdle; hence 
xouPoruvrns, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with fjaAavrió- 
topos, **a cutpurse," purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpByn, Hesychius uses éyxdpBwpa as equivalent to 
mepiwpa Aiydrriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxóufjeua. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are ef ye uiv dri kexdpBwrat xadas: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Æfist. 156, that the right 
reading is éykexóu gera, The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled." Hesychius makes «opu3ócacÓa« equivalent 
to orodicacba, and éykekóuf ra, to évefAyrat, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. "This is 
probably St. Peter's meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii 4) But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.y. ’EyxouPBdopuas. 
õn à Ocós . . . xápw. Prov. iii. 34, Kvptos trepnddvos vre - 
rdooerat, Taewois 0€ Sidwor xápw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of ô @eds for Kúpıos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, ómroráyyre r9 «o, åvrí- 
oryre TQ StaBdrAy, tydoe pâs. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tarewdOyre êvómiov rod Kvpíov, as if he were 
aware that ô @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvícare ras xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras yvxàs pôv Tyvwóres of 1 Pet. i. 22: 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 

6. dad thv xparaiàdy ypas BKLP read xeépav. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, Jntroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God" is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. iii. 19; Deut. 
iiL 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

dv kaip. “In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 

ives, and some versions add émoxomjs (from ii 12) Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod 0ióvat airots Tij tpopyy êv kape: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7. émippipavres. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, ém(ppujov &ri Kupiov Tiv 
péptpvdy aov, kal aùrós oe Stabpépe. The pépyzva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. viyare, ypnyopyoare. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance; cf. iv. 19 above. For výņare see i. 13, iv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
I Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

ô dvridixos . . . Twà xaramwir, A has ría karari, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has xaramety without rwá, “seeking to 
devour” ; N K L P twa. xarameiv, “seeking some one to devour” (LP 
wrongly accentuate rúa). ‘Avridicos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AudBoXos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
ópevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, ds Adwy ô åpráğwv 
Kal Mpvopevos : Tepuraet, probani from Job i. 7, mepreàbùv Tiv y 
xai éumepurarjgas Tiv UT o)pavóv mapep, The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God's servants. Satan's 
“ slander ” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. Æ. E 
V. I. 5, évéoxnwev 6 dyrixeiuevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those ` 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva &momvixÜeis ó Oyp, ots Tpórepov wero kararerwkévan, Cavras 
éfenéoy. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
xarà trò OéAnpa 76d @eod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10) ; any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xéopos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle's mind. 

9. cTepeoi tH riore. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds ÜeyéAvos, a 
solid foundation; Heb. v. 12, 14, erepeà tpodpy, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb erepeo)v in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ii. 5, rò erepéwpa THs 
els Xpiorov vía Tecos bpóv, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
orepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of rfj wiore. ‘H aioris is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, /j dyday in 
I Cor. xiii ; sometimes “the faith," that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i 24, TH yàp riore éoryKare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, voAvs oxAos TOv iepéwv bajKovov 
vj miste, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith "—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal i 23 we find etayyeAiLeras Tijv sow. Gv rore 
érópÜe: Eph. iv. 5, pla ristis, one faith distinguished from all 
others; Phil i. 27, ped yux) avvaOXo)vres Tj) mirret oU. ebayyeXlov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH whore: TeÂepeMwpévo, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
mep Tijv ría rw évavaynoay, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines; iil. 9, rò puorýptov 
rs "(crews : iV. 1, drootycovral tives Tis síorews: v. 8, vi. 10, 21; 
2 Tim. i 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul's eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not segn. In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith."  Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

eibóres . . . émreAéigÜa, “Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world," 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Eidus 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii 56; Phil. iv. 12; Krügers Greek Grammar, lvi. 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227; “ knowing that” is ides 6 ore. Ta avrà tov "randi. 
if it means “ the same sufferings," is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, rà dperdberov rijs Bovis, Heb. vi. 17 ; 16 irepéxov 
THs yvóceos, Phil. iii 18 ; rò sicróv ris woes, Thuc. i 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write ra arà wafjpara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Tj ddehporyre 
Üpv, again, is a singular phrase ; we should have expected jj j à9eA- 
$órqn alone or rois áBeX ois $ tpav. The dative is more naturally 
construed with rà aird than with émreAcioOa, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of émreA ety is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly * bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person." In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, rij ris doeBeias Sixny rosrots érireXosvrov, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates ** knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, rà rob yýpws érireAcigÜat, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. "This version meets 
most of the difficulties; but rà avrà trav raĝnparwrv for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and 7j ààeA- 
porns pôv remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 6 Geds mdons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i. 17). See note on 
moxi xapis, iv. 10. Many commentators couple èv Xpiorĝ with 
«aAécas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. s 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, I5, TOU kaAécayros Spas r4 
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xdpirr—Bid. Te xdpiros); or (3) éy Xpior@ may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
vii 22, ô dy Kupi xAnOeis SoddAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining 8ófav èv XpicrG. The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in L 7, 21, iv. II, 13, v. 1, 4. For 
óAcyov TaÜóvras, “after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karapríce, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i 19, xarapri{ew ra Sixrva: Gal. vi. I, xaraprifere tov 
rocovrov (where Lightfoot notes that xarapri{ew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xaraprifew ra 
borepijpara : 1 Cor. i. 10, Are 06 xarnpriopevor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 vaÜàv capki méravrat 
dpaprias, Xrypige, “shall stablish," so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, py feviLecOc. ZÜevoo« is one of 
St. Peters drag Aeydpevo. NS K LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
epeo after a€evócev: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
xatapticat, x.7.X., for the future indicative. 

ll. aürQ Tò kpáros. “His (God's) is (or, be) the might." God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand." St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpáros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Acé may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod zero? ddeA foi, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col i 7. ‘Qs Aoyioua, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 18. There is no éyó, and the 
* T" is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “I think 
him trusty, though others do not." "The Epistle is short (8v óAcyov, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle's heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “ trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle's mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was still more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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"Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 15; Gal. vi. 11; 
1 Macc. xv. 6; 2 Macc. ii. 16; Plato, Æpist. vii. ad finem, dvayxaiov 
Boke por py Fira. 

wapaxahe@y kal émpaprupay radrny efvac ddnbh xdpiv rod Geo’. 
“ Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article is omitted before 4A»03 xápw. "'Emaprvpév is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. r7, 4 xdpts kai $ 
dea: Col. i 6, eréywre rv xdpw ToU @eod dy adnOeig: 1 Pet. 
i 22, d» rj iTaxoj tis áXAxÜecías, means “by obedience to the 
gospel" But Gal ii 5, 5 aAjOaa rod edayyeAiov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel," as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth ” is set against the delusions of 
Yevdorpopyrat and yevdodiddoxadro, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAy6ys is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kiihl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
Official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing. to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, **What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God's truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it." 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before 403 xdpw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it" But there is nothing in the text to _ 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “ this," and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis fjv orre. “Wherein stand fast." x AB and many cursives 
have the imperative; K L P and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
dorjxare, Els is probably used as in 6 eis ròv &ypóv, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. r3, rijv epope bpiv yápw, thinks that here also 
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the xápis is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast." | | 

18. 4 êv BaBudGn cuvekAexr/. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon. XR after Bafjviów adds éxxAyoia: the Vulgate has 
* ecclesia quae est in Babylone," and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter's words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éx«Ayoía, nor any other word. ‘H £v BafjvAówi is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon." This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
lite-ally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 4 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name; 
(2) that 7 é BaSvAGu is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband's labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
ý €v BaBvXówtis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
* the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion" (Isa. xxxvii 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpía, and of another 
Church as her ddeA¢7 (2 John i. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as y/v», and is addressed by 
him as «vpía. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than itis in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ my wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, $ 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, $ 9. 

14. év gidjpart dydwns. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul's phrase is Aypa iyw. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, o. 
i. 65, ddUGjAovs Pirypare dowolopefa wavodpevor THY ebxov, the kiss 
came after certain ebxaí and before the ebxai of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, * quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?" In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Ca£. Myst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetov Toivuv eoi TÒ pnpa Tod dvakpa- 
Ovar tas puxàs xal wacay éLopifew pynoixaxiav. See also Const. 
App. iL 57, viii II; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western ; 
Palmer, Or. itt. i. 102; Suicer, s.v. $na; Ducange, s.v. 
Osculum; Bingham; Probst, Zifvyrgie ; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien. 

eipfjvn. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical ** Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later *grace," which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. “Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots êv XpurrG * can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians " (von Soden). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


§ 1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


IT will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. l 

In the Æżistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“ Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat" Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
-d on and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 

pistle : 

* Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Zfistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi, he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters: 

* Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex . 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note).  Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), ‘non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est" Mr. Warfield (Southern 
lresbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 A.D. ; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(guam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon's article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). ‘The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his History is about 324. 

H. E. iit. 3. 1, 4, IIérpov plv otv érioroAy pla $ Acyonévy atrov 
mporépa åvwpoàóynrtar tatty è kal of máar mpesßúórepor às dvapde- 
Aékro & tois oddv abrüv KataxéxpyvTas ovyypáppact — Tiv 9$ 
depopevnv Ocvrépay obk èvðidôyrov pèv elvat wapeAndaper, pws Se 
woAXots xpyouos havera perà Tav dAdAwv éaovódo09 ypaóóv .. . 
GANA rà pèv dvopaldueva Ilérpou, dy pilav yyngiav Eyvuv érvrroAi]w 
Kai Tapa Tois máu mpeoBurepots mpoXoynpevyy Toravra. 

H. E. ii 25. 3, trav 8 ávrüveyonévew, yrupipwv 9 obv Opes 
rois 7oÀAots, 7 Aeyopévg “TaxwBov héperas kai 5) 'los0a, 7 re lIlérpow 
Óevrépa émwroXj. He then goes on to speak about the vó6a. 

We gather that of zoAAo(, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (rapeAndaper) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters "—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (ZZ. E. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name." It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the of woAAof. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 Sq.) 
Methodius, 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii. p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. ii. 8, xQua è ery rs fjacuXeias dvópacey tov ámépavrov 
alóva Sia ris xUud6os OgAGv, yéypadev yap ó dmómroXos Ilérpos ore 
pla nuépa rapa Kvpi ùs xóa. éry kai xa éry òs T)uépa. pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxrupwOjcera: piv yap mpos kdÜapow xai dvaxawurpoy Kata- 
Baciy was xataxAv{dpevos ó xócopos mupi, ob piv els dardd\cav 
éAevoera, TavreX] kai pOopdy . . . 8 dvdyny ù kal Ti» yay abies 
kai rÓy obpayóv pera rijv ikpàóywciv CaeoÜac máyrov kai rov Bpacpév. 
Here the wip xarafáowv is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii. 9-13, and 
CUOI as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 

pis 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

Zn Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. Æ. E. vi. 
25. 8, IIérpos 86, è$’ à olxodopetras 7j XpwrroU éexxAnoia, Fs wrt Albov 
ob xarurxvooucr, play érurroXijy ópoXoyovpéygy koraXéXourev, éara òè 
kai Oevrépay: áuddAX erac ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. Æ. E. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. Z7. E. vi. 14. 1, & 8 rois “Yxrorvracen, CvveAóvra. ebrein, 
rdons rijs évSuabjxov ypapys éxtrerpnpévas weroinra: Sopyija ew, pod 
ras dvrieyopévas sapeA0óv, riy Iov0a Aéyeo kai ras Aouràs kaÂodixàs 
érwrroAds, Ty T€ Bapyádfja kai Tijv Ilérpov Acyouevny àxokáAwpw. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bid/otk. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, rı and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the ZZy£oty£oses) of Clement's notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase rjv 600v tis dA Oeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Xapkós d&móÜeous, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(åróðesıs is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter) In Ze. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i 19 is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another possible reference. In Jed. iti. 8. 43, To 
ZXoSouwrüv máÜos xpiow piv dBucjcaci, raba 82 dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Strom. ii. 12. 55, Bacavilwy 06 à 
ols qpapre rijv avroð Wuyi dyaSoepye. Again, in Strom. vil. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as ý évroX$, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all ‘The way of truth ” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years.  Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Ejpistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zp. lxxv. 6), **Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt" Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Hippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per où word è éri rv aùròv BépBopov 
dvexuXlovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Ibid, x. 33, Tà 88 wdvra Bvowei ô Adyos ô @coid, 6 xpwrdyovos sarpós 
ais, Ù xpd éocQópov pwaddpos dwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. . 

Ibid. x. 34, ixhedgcobe trepyopéryy wupis xploews dxadiy kai 
raprápov Lopepod dppa dpururroy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. ^ 17 iii. 7. 

In Dan. ii. 22, $ yàp dy vw Urorayjj roóre xal SedovAwrat, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Ibid. iv. 10, el yàp xal viv Bpadive xpd xaipoü, pij um. riy 
xpiaw TQ Kopp reve keiv, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 5, iii. 9. 

Ibid, xxiii. 24, pépa St Kuplov xQua. éry 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed.. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. l 

ii. 13, 4 atrot, daívev dorep Avyvos dy olkpart ovvexopeve, 
póre T)v ðr obpavóv, cf. 2 Pet. i 19. In 4 Esdr. xii 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro? ; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ii. 9, of 8 roð @eod dvOpwros mvevparopópot mvejparos dyiov kal 
mpodjras yevépevot, cf. 2 Pet. i 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word mvevparoġópos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. iii. 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rotovrou 8% pi) Óvros vov 
oxynvoparos. This sense of the word exývwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vaós, we 
have an allusion to r Cor. iii. 16.  Zwjvoua is so used by Eus. 
H. E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott's Canon) *Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to z Peter, p. 14. 


"Aristides. 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 
Apo:. xvi, 4 586s ris dAnOelas Hrs rods S8evorras atriy «ls riv 
alóviov xepaywye BactXeiav, cf. 2 Pet. i rr, ib 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text A the Apology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides. 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii., rjj copia. rod paxapiov kal évd£ov TlasAou, $e . . . Spey 
čypapev éxorodds, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 


, 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


xx. 2, els ri alwviov airot BaciXeíay, So Harnack. Lightfoo- 
has éroupdviov, but alóvwov is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155—160. 

` Dial. 51, xai èv TẸ pera$ò ris wapovcias avrod xpóvo, ðs xpoédyy, 
yevijoeo0a. aipéres kal Wevdorpopyras eri TQ dvduate abro) rpo- 
epývvoe. Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 5; x Cor. xi 19. But` 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. r, where 
Yevdorpopyra. and aipéses are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial, 82, again, Justin uses the word Pevdodi8doxado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, ovvijxapev xal tò eloguévov dre “Hpépa Kuplov ós xa 
éry. Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol 335 A, Dies dei est mille 
annorum." Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Apol. i. 28, kal yàp 7) êmıpov tod pydérw rotro pagar tov Ocóv 
Sà rò dvOpdrivov yévos yeyévytas’ xpoywooxe ydp twas èK peravoias 
owbjoca Gas, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 


* 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii." 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito's 4pology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 1o. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szdy//ine Oracles iii. 97 sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Sdy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind ; see Otto's 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. Rut it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fixe more fully in a later section. 
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Jrenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iii. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words ## sua epistola, & ri 
ériotoAy. Two passages call for notice. 

iii. 1. 1, pera ÔÈ rv rovrov eodov Mdpxos ô pabyrys kal ppn- 
veurys Iérpov kal abrés và ixó Uérpou kgpvacópeva. tyypddus ńpîv 
TapadoeowKke, 

There can be little doubt that &fo9os here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. iii 2, vii. 6; Luke ix 31; 2 Pet. i 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£od0s roð Biov ef simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore,. that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. i rs. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, -but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

V. 23. 2, “ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yàp pépa 
Kupiov ós xiAta. éry. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. iii. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
Eus. Æ. E. v. 1. 36, 55 ; 2. 3, €£050s is used absolutely of “ death." 
Ibid, v. 1. 45, 6 82 dia uécov karpòs ox dpyós abrots 0058 dxapwror 
¢yivero, c£. 2 Pet. i. 8. 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. | 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, &à rijs 
dvactpopijs airav BrAaodypowres tiv ó8óv, rovréorw ol viol fs 
darwAcias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110—160, or more neady 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

I, ToAAol d$ abróv évovras pev8orpodizras xal boðs xa? Séypara 
woixi\a Ts dmoAcías Sddfovow, cf. 2 Pet. ii 1. 

I, Tas ijvxàs éavrüv SoxtpdLlovras, cf. 2 Pet. iL 8. 

21, rórov avxpnpdv, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, BAacdypotrres rijv 600v THs Gucuooóvus, cf. 2 Pet. il. 2, sr. 

o, Ñ évrody, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiche, 
p. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are bdlutsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypfse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of 9uó£ayres rovs dexalous xal sapabóvres abroós, 27 ; the 
verb riyavi{épevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. Æ. Æ. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle, 
. Jülicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse ; and Kühl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii, may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial, 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apacalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgil and Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, & Sv rw duaprdve: à voórav 
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xoXá[eras, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the . 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid. Ct. the following passages :— 

Apot. 3, Ta piv yàp c ópara. avrav iy Aevkórepa. máns xtóvos Kat 
épvÜpórepa mavros podov, cruvenéxparo 52 rò épud pov abriy TQ p Xevxi, Kat 
års ob Sivapat eeqyfjoacbar TÓ káAXos abrüv' Ñ TE yàp Koy abrár 
ovhy tw Kat dvOnpa Kal émmpérovoa abrüy TQ T€ TPOTÓTY kal TOUS 
pots, domepel mn éx vapSoord vos mer eypevos Kat TOU y 
á&vOàv,  Čorep Ipis dy dept, roaavry fjv abrüv ù evrpéreua, 

Virg. Aen. i. 402: 

“Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.’ 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 431—437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i 588—593. OA Kony xal àvÜnpá is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, «ad 8$ xápyros OvAas jjk«« xdpas jaxwÜiyo dda 
polas. 

Apoc. 5, péyiorov xGpov éxrés rovrov ToU Kéopov mpoy TÊ 
dut al TOv dépa tov éxet dxriow HÀlov karoXaparóperov, xal viv yi 
abrv avOovcay ápapávrow dyÜcat., 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 

**Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena ulreta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo,. solemque suum, sua sidera norunt," 
We may remember also the dopoderds Aeuuóv of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 

Apoc. 6, the phrase rózos aixpypds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 

Aen. vi. 534: 


** Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc. 8, 9, 16, as of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. 296, “Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat"; 416, “ Informi limo” ; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 


Apoc. 6, dieci dyyAo oxoruviy dyov abr&v rò &yDvpa 
Kata TOV dpa TOU TÓTOV, 


Virg. Aen. vi. 555: 
‘Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta." 


Apoc. ro, rovs poves éBAerov . . . Bek. pedal be & rum 


eeDuupévro kal rerdypupévy dpirerüv sornpay, 
vay Ünpíev éxeivwv. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


*! Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum,” 


Apoc. 11, woAÀXoi aides olrwes dwpos érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xaOjpevoe ékXauov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


“ Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Muratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundsckrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, 
130—170. 
xvi., ywodoxere Ô Šri Epxeras 709 3) huipa ris xploews ås kABavos 


xaióp.evos kal taxjoovrat al Óvvdpets trav obpayàv xai müca 7) yj os 
por.BSos èm? arvpl ryxdpevos kal rére þavýoerat Tà xpidia kal dayepà 
épya Trav dvOpumrev. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (Jntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that ¢avjoerat is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt edpebyjoeras of 2 Pet. iii. xo. Add that ġuépa xpicews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew's Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Ignatius. 

105-117. 


Eph., Preface, "Ipco0 Xpioroù roð Oeod joy: see Lightfoot's 
note; the same phrase recurs ÆA. xviii. ; Rom. ii; Polye. viii., 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 1. 

Eph. xii, Ila(Aov . . . ôs dv wdoy é4xwroXMj, cf 2 Pet. iii 
I5, 16. 

à Trall. xiii. 3, êv œ ebpeÜc(ny.ev duwpo cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

Magn. ix., ?) (or) jpav avéredey, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 


34 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpoodyere, réxva, Tí Adyar rd Suverdhecay dy tÈ pepas 
roUro Aéye Gri éy éfaxtoyirioas éreow ovvrehéoe Kúpios ra ovpravra. 
'H yàp jpépa wap aire xiua črn’ abrüs Bé por paprupe Aéyav* “TS0d 
ojpepov Tjp&pa, érraa às xua ér. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the rap’ aùrẹ comes 
very close to Peter's rapa Kupiy.  Hilgenfeld here quotes Zepto- 
genesis, 4, * Und (Adam) lebte 7o Jahre weniger als rooo Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben über den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 
er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben." | 


Hermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the Pastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vis. iii. 7. 1, rijv S56 
riy áAgÜwuijv : Sim. v. 7. 2, pracpes: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BAéppa, but ina 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svavoyros: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are abfaddis. 


Clement of Rome. 


93—95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 spodyruós Adyos, xi. 2: éxdwrrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: pópos, lxiii. 1: PETHS, 
i2. In vii. 6 we read Nôe éxjpv£ev perávorav, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. ii 5, Nàe Gatos vas xjpvxa. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 
from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short ; its subject, the 
disorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the. 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
' gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Asocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as ó80e rfjs dAwÓc(as, 
otk dryós' o004 dxapros, aiwvios jaciAeía, 6 mpodrikós Aóyos, Óvo- 
vógros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics," “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
“ sweetness and light" Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, roð Deod xai "Incot roð Kvpiov jpov. 


The right reading here is very probably rot Kwpíov ju&v. See 


ii. 4, o«pois. 
. This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cease, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by Seopois aidiors. 

il. 13, ddixovpevos probdr Suas. 

This is the reading of XN BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xopov- 
p€vot, remarks in his note, *áOuo)pevot si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit." 

ACK L, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate xoprovpevor 

Syr” has a word which Tischendorf translates ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddicovpevor. Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. adccovpevor comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with ddcias. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the áóu- from the latter 
word. 

Koptovpevor will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below juoc00s áSuwías means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” Æmentes might suggest dvospevot, Kopsovpevor 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ii. 13, dadrass. 

åyáraıs is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

li. 14, porya isos. 

SOBCKLP: NA and three cursives have pot $. 

MorxaAis means “adulterous” (Matt. xii 39, xvi. 4) or “an 
adulteress" (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). “Eyes full of an adulteress " 
is certainly nonsense. Motyadis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek ; see Lobeck's Phrynichus, p. 452, note. MotxaXia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb poyaAevw, nor noun potxados. It may be 
observed that in ii. 18 the Sinaitic has pa@yraiéryros for paradryros. 
The scribe had the word pafyrjs in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write potxias, but porxarZs 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning potyadfas, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxadidos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

ii. 15, Tov Bocóp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rot Beap picbov ddtxias 7ydwynoay. R has 
tov Bewopoop pobòv ddtxlas iydrnoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod B«àp és were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will x observed that no single MS. has the right reading roi 
Beóp ds. 

li. 16, wapadpoviay, 

This, again, is a tox nihili, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have wapadpooivny, three mapavopíav: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter's habit to repeat words, 
and vapavopías occurs immediately before. 

lib 3, €umacy 

So XABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

iii ro, KaTaka»jcera, 

So A L and some ofthe Versions; C has å&ġavıoðýoovrat : & B K P 
and some Versions cipeOjoerat: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate non inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
Kareta, pare sovran seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably où% eúpeðńýoerat. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does. not allude to St. Mark's Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a ‘fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. lxiii. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrörer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
p. 252 sqq.) This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

I+ may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which tliey attached 
high authority. | 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at al. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barnabas to thai of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Zrypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord's command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. 'This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, i. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that éx- 
wupocas and éruAvoes alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Azz. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vii 10; Mal iii 2; 1 Cor. iii. r2, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen's reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom, v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnadas. 
But the words &ravro. rázíyeu kal perdpows. prs paveis come very 
close to 2 Pet. iii. ro. 

Justin, 42e i 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib. iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (S¢rom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the Ilérpov 
xójpvypa, the date of which is not later than A.D. 140-150 (CAzon- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin's words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn: 
* Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in. fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla" ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii 3, *A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi), where. the fire of the Lord's presence, the refiner's fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ani. i 2. 3, ™po- 
eprev "ASdap dgavicpov Tüv ov éveoOat, rov pev xaT loxiv wupds, 
Tov črepov 0€ xara Biav kai tAnOdv Čõaros : but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de inc. Mundt). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- - 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Sidy//ine Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. t5. 
The apostle had pm something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that ‘there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jülicher, von Soden, Dr. Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speakers 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. | 

An intermediate position is held by Kiihl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii. r-iii. 2 is an interpolation; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(r) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kühl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. "There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. ii. 4, cetpois £ó$ov raprapócas: Jude 6, ŝerpoîis aito. 

Jude's words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
^f the ancient variant cetpais. It is just possible to find both the 
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** pits" and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii 11, où d$épovs: xar ajrüv rapa Kvpío BAdodypov 
xpigtv; Jude 9, oüx éróAjgoe xpiow émeveykeéiv BArAaodypias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against ddfa: (the Fallen 
Angels) *a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord" (see 
note on the passage) This gives a perfectly good'sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against ddfa:, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption oj 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian) Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, “The Lord rebuke thee." 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Mouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow émeveykety BAao- 
gnpias is given by Origen, E7. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam," *they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine." The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupiv, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter's 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(4) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAyrós, 1 ; yos (in the sense of **Christians ”), 
3; mveðua, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yvxwós, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter vx») means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yvyıxós in the 
sense of carnal Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. ii. 3, 4, Toro mpórov ywookovres Gre eAevoovTat èm 
doxárev tov pepy èv éuracypovy épratkrat karà Tas bias émiÜvpias 
würüv sropevóp«vot, kal Aéyovres, lod égtw 1) erayyeXia THS rapovatos 
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atrov; Jude 17, 18, peis 06 å&yarnroi, pvýoðnre T&v. Ayudrwv Ts 
Tpoetppévov td Tav ároaróAoy ToU Kupiov pov Ineo Xpwrob, drt 
Qreyov ipiv, “Ex” doxárov xpóvov Evovra: éwraixrat karà tas éavrüv 
éxcOuplas wopevopevor tav &áceBeiov, St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rotro párov ywwoKovres 
(i 20) and the Hebraism, é& éjsrasypov;j éuwatxra:, is quite in his 
style (see note on ii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb &eyoy 
when we remember the familiar phrase 7 ypad7 Aéye. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kühl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Eín/eifung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jülicher (ZinJeitung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes oh the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a' strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. l 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xápw iptv xal 
elpijvo wAnOvvOein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen xatpew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has éAeos tyiv kai elpyvy kai dyary TX96vv- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul's xdpis Acos elpjvy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline xAyrois. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5—10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dperj, «vo éf«a, 
Sropovy, dÜopá, Šúvajus kal srapovaía, &máyyeA pa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bibel 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year A.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racay orovó1jy ela épeo Gaz (2 Pet. 
i 5), but also Gefa Svvapus (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town «authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
todripos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter's amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. ^ Geías xowovoi dicews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter's time. : 

St. Jude's opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation," an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but ** found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints." 
Spitta thinks that his words, Tf dra mapadogicy Tois dyiots 
riora, were suggested by rìs wapadodcions nd dylas dvroAfja 
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(2 Pet. ii 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rois dyiouw. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter's letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter's letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude's people were not the same as St. Peter's. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), *I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things," of the instances of God's judgment in similar 
cases. Itis a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them." It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter's 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude's. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles' doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. “So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning * there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurvafduevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in." They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter's future, *there will be false teachers," as practically a 
present, St. Jude's letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are oi máa mpoyeypappévor eis rovro TÓ 
xpiua., Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAac to mean “in the ancient Scriptures," “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of rotro rò x«píya? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ols rò «pipa Exmadat obk åpye St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God" into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. **Our God" is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter's roy 
&yopácavra atrots Seordrny ápvoípevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting &yopácavra before Seomdrny. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God's judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 





s PETER. Juve. | 
I. Israel in the Wilderness, 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 





3- The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 





5. e 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
7, Korah. 





It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter aga'n twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude's first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
pe of righteousness, a “ dignity ” who was blasphemed by man 

ut approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. 9) that God's 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dre\Ootca: éricw capxés érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude's manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
I Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter's mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xaérep 
eióóras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude's censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. ro, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. ro) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (èv rj plop dÜapácovra), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes rAavqra can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word ‘“mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive trav doeBewv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that dydpous, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by åuwuýrovs, 2 Pet. iii. 14, and mpoo- 
Séxopevor, Jude 21, by «poa9okóvres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter's argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter's reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything óvavógrov in the epithet yvywós. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke's Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peters; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude's own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


S 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament: 

"AÜcopos!, åkaráravoros (v.l. dxardractos), dAwors!, åpabýs, 
dropetyev'!, ápyáy!, dorjpucros, atxpynpds, BXéppa, BópBopos!, Bpa: 
Surns, Siavydlev, Svovenros, éykaroweiy, Exradat, edeyéis?, eparacypovy, 
évrpudav!, , Hfarohov d edpapa, éráyyeXua, érómrysl, iodtipos, kara. 
kAvteu!, pe ova tan Kópa, A7O7}, p. eyaXorperis!, péyurros!, piacpa}, 
pia pos), pnp}, pvwráćev, pápos!, AM yos (v.l. dvrws), dixAn!, mapa- 
ppovia. (v.l. wapavopia), rapaoáyew, erapeurjépew, mAacrós, porlnddy, 
c'e.oós (0.2. eed), arnpcypós, e To(Xiov , (in sense of physical elements), 
orpeBArovr!, raprapoUv, raxuwós!, reppovv, rikcaÜa4l, rowcde!, roApyrys, 
Ss!, pwoddpos, pevdodiddonados. 

Words marked (!) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Eprarypovy, wapadppovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On Bréupa, kaveotoÜa, see note. 
"Emó-ryjs is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Macc. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six draf 
Acydueva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the ‘brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (éfépapa, érdmrrys, porlnddv, raprapobv, redpoty). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

"Ayuifew, åyiao pós, dyvileyv, dyves, dvayevvay, àrokdAwJus, Sogalev, 
&A«cty, EXeos, Amie, éAmis, emixdAvppa, evayyediLev, kaÜapós, xAnpo- 
vopeiv, KAnpovopia, paxdptos, vijew, oivodAvyia (with K@pot, worot), 
Ovopa, Tapotkia, wdpotxos, wowpaivey, Tony, woipveov, pea Burepos, 
oxdvoadov, cxoAwWs, cuveldnors, traxoy, troxpiots. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

“Axapros, üvopos, åpyós, Baotdela, évroAy, émayyeMa, émayyéA- 
AeaÜat, éráyyeXua, érvywóokew, éxiyvwors, eboef)js, ebaéBeu, cios, 
Twrnp, UropipyynoKw, trdpvyots, vropovyj. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Einleitung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

"Avactpopy, avaotpéper Oat, áó0cois (this word is peculiar to 

r and 2 Peter), áper of God (but probably in a different sense), 
éxdmrat (cf. &romrevew, I ii. 12, iii. 12), dorypixtos and ornptypos 
cf. ornpifev, I v. 10), orior Kat popor and domAos kai åpwpnTos 
» daos kai dpwpos, I i. 19), dxararavorous ápaprías (cf. réravrat 
dpgaprías, I iv. 1), dacAyea, Ņvxý (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Einleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses uév. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications év phop POapyoovrat, ii 12; dy eurary- 
povi. éumatkrat, iii. 3; in ib ro we have rovs ómígw capxóg mopevo- 
pévovs: in ii. 1, alpéves ámwAeías: in iL 14, kardpas téxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as r Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxatov xdcpov, ii. 5 ; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, rs 
év TQ xoopy èv émÜvuíg POopas: ii 17, rj TOV ABéopwv mAdvyp: 
cf. i. 8, 16, il. 7, 10, 22, iii. 5, I2. The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii. 12-14, iiL 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see iii. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

i 5, IT, émtxopryetv: i. 10, 19, BeBatos: i. 12, 13, 15, ii 1, 

15 
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Sropipvypxey, ty tropvjoe, pvypyv mowtoÜ0av: i 17, 18, évexOeloys, 
évexOeivay: i. 10, 15, iil. 14, orovddlew: i. 4, 11, 18, 20, &roóesyew: 
i. 20, 21, tpopyrela: i. 20, ili. 3, rodro mpôrov ywocKovrTes: ii. 1. 3, 
li 7, 16, åroàea: ii 4, 5, é$eícaro: li 4, 9, 17, iii, 7, rypétv: 
ii. ro, 11, 12, BAáa quos, BAaodpuety : ii. 2, 15, 21, 6900s: ii. 14, 18, 
Sercdlav: ii. 16, 18, POéyyeoOa: i. 16, ii 2, 15, éfaxoAovOcty: 
ii 13, 15, moĝòs ddixias: ii 21, Hi 2, évroAy: ii. 4, 17, Coos: 
ii 9, ili 7, Hepa xpíceos: li. 12, 13, I4, mpoodoxay: iii. IO, 12, 
otoya Kavoovpeva: i. 3, 20, ii. 16, 22, ili. 3, 16, 17, Wos: i. 16, 
iii. 4, 12, vapovoia. This list might be considerably extended. - 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kühl's theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single juo609 (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated jJue00s áówías of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
phop pbciper Oar, èv eurrarypov7 éjmatkra, Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have dds rod Katy, zAdvn row 
Badadp, ávrüVoyía roð Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara ras éavrüv éribuplas mopevó- 
pevo. used twice, 16, 18; wfors occurs twice, 3, 20; dza£ twice, 
3, 5; €Aeos twice, 2, 21; &Aeéy twice in 22 and 23 (though this 
is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rnpeiy, 
6 (bis), 13, 21; Copos, 6, 13; xpiou, 6, 9, 155; BAacdypety, Bàac- 
$a, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude's style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude's tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following instances may be given: 
i. 8, 9, 9ófav, dedofacpevy : i. 3, iii. 21, 9c ávaa rác eos Incot Xpwrro: 
i 7, 13, IV. 13, V. I, &mokáAwts: i. 9, 10, owrnpia: i. 15, 16, &yuos 
(quater): i. 15, 17, 18, ii. 12, iii. 1, 2, 16, dvaorpépecOa, dvac- 
tpopy}: i 2, 14, 22, draxoy: i. 3, 23, dvayervav: i. 25, pyya (bis): 
ii. 4, 5, AtBos (Qv, mvevparixds: ii. 4, 6, éxAekróv, Evripov: ii 5, 9, 
lepdrevpa: ii. 9, IO, Aads (fer): i. 1, ii. 11, waperidnpos: i. 17, 
iL 11, mepowía, mdpowos: ii. I2, 14, iii, 16, iv. 15, xaxowotds: ii 
I4, 15, 20, iii. 6, iv. 19, &yafazotós, -watety, -rotia: ii. 19, 20, 23 
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and nine other places rdoxew: ii 13 and six other places $rordo- 
seoba: iii. 16, 21, gvuveiðnoris: iii. 18, 19, mva : iv. I, vafóv 
gapki (bis): i. 13, iv. 7: v. 8, vijoew: v. 6, 7, TOT€wÓS, TOTGVOUV. 
This list also might be extended. 

The babit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm.  Manv sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration ; thus: 

ii, 1, Tov éyopdvavra Oca móryv à åpvoúpevot. 

ii. 3, TÀac Toto w Ù ips épzropeógovrau Adyors, 

ll. 4, Meds obk dira GANG Tepos: (óiov 

éraprdpwoey els Oíxgv rnpoupévovs. 

In i. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
orotyxeia, Se KaVOOUpEVa. AvOjoerat or obpavoi mupotperos XAvOsja ovra: 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters,.and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Exodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 

hoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the pheenix | 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
I13 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quetes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yeuoócas Gupiapdrow (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. 7: 4. A possible reminis 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 1 5. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
ô Oetos xpeoPurns xal kûpvé Tis é\7Getas on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Protrepi. vi. 68; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides, One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 

wotos 8° à» olxos rexrévav wAac0els bro 
Sduas rd Oeiowy wep Pdr rolxwy wruxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per 
missible to suspect that the wapouuia given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

éx’ Brow étépan' émiorpéder xbwr, 

fs r és B ue BopBópov Aehovpéry. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
éfépaua and xiAupa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Müller, Fragmenta Histor. 
icorum Graecorum ; Schürer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possiufy some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on ii. 14, 17), 
thouga not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo's; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We have a familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chuss/ewit: 


** If there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and e 
And in the veins of men run cold dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God's judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort's text are five: 
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iL 2-Isa lii 5; ii 22 9 Prov. xxvi. 11; iii. 8— Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
iii. 12 = Īsa. xxxiv. 4; iii. 13 Isa. lxv. 17; lxvi. 22. We may add 
eipijvg TÀ90vvÜcisy, Dan. iii 315, aiwvios Baciheaa, ill, 33; xara- 
KÀVT òY éráyew, Gen. vh 17; èr éoxdrev Tay 7pepàv, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & và dyip dpe, Ps. ii 6; ġuépav è ġpépas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 

sth. iii 7; Isa. lviii. 2; 3 $345, ebÜcia odds are biblical phrases ; 
éfaxoXovbety 60Q is found in Isa. lvi 11 and elsewhere ; olóe Kvptos 
ebveeis èx ve«pao poU priecOa is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage; Topec bat Grigw (only here and once in 
Luke)i is found 1 in Deut. viii. 19 ; pù BovAópevós twas àroAéa0at GAAG 
mayrag els perávoav xwpyoat is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
xaÜapwrpós, Katactpody, KataToveiobat, oxyvwpa, voraley, papos: 
others are noticed fn the catalogue of drag Xeyoueva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. If a clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peters use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable | instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovev airois ra éxxara xeípova rüv mpwrey, ii. 20, cf. 
. Matt. xii 45; Luke xi 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or a sudden” death of the author, ii. 14, cf. 
John xxi. 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add róv áyopácavra aùroùs Seowdryy dpvovpevor, i. I, cf. 
Matt. x. 333 a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii, 4, 9 in oÙkK 
åpyoùs o00€ áxápmovs, i. 8; and 7j érayyeMa rijs srapovaías abroi, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting.. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history i in the words 
Tov kaAécayros yas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
raay consult the notes. 

That the reference in i 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John's Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta's objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
. ini 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i. r1. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven ; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter's mind by the pre- 
ceding pera rijv éunv e€odov? The word é£o9os occurs in St. Luke's 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii 9 we read, * Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “ till 
after My death." It is just possible that the similanty of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer's 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer's place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 

‘method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha, Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. 


$ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organiss- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. Oa 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
* your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Apfostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical. They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger's art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, * Digitum exsere, peccas." 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Ejpistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer's point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sixatos (i. 7, 8) and yvxņý (ii. 8, 14). "ErayyeAáa (iii. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IIvetua does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. i 18, 19, iii. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10) ; and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms.the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 1r) Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command” (évroA%, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(ii. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (duapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
* desire" (i. 4). It is corruption ($6opd, i. 4, ii. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20) ; but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dperq (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “ virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii, 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovvevo- 
xovpevoc; but we may go further, and take åyáras to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
I Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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Arís is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (rápoixos, zaperidnpos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(xAnpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation ” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is éréyvocus (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20; it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
I Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim's heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord's glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. | 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. . 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential ,periphrases—7 
peyarorperns Sofa, i. 17 5 7) Oela Osvajus, i. 3; Oeia pions, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words Geta dvvajus and 0«ía dios belong. He is 
our Oecmórqs (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2 
His is the aiwvos BaciAcia (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There i is the usual difficulty i in iii. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvptos, 
6 Kipws, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of éríyvecis (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia ; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His *I say unto you" the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “ Lord," the “ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strietly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in "Anm formulas (i. 1, ToD @eod 7,/2v xai 
cerjpos L X.: i rr, ro Kupíov ġpâv xal owrijpos 'L X. : cf. ii 20, 
iii. 2, iii, 18). Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owrjp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11 ; John iv. 42; Acts 
v. 31, xiii 23; Phil. iii 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i L 4, where we may translate “ Jesus 
Christ who is our Saviour”; ; so also Tit. ii 13, iii. 6 Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii, 2, *our Lord and Saviour," 
corjp appears as a title and almost a name. In 1 Peter ewrýp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author's 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you," have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or in tone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness, Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as t Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. "We have received dis 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body ot the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun 7iv in i. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted i in the same 
way ; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle i is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase ámo$vyóvres Tà pidopara Tod kórpov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
` point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers; we cannot 
so press the éyvepícapev of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers, How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor iii. 4 
justifies the inference that they were oí old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination ; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. ‘These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kühl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not ; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Vólter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between roo and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, ** Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans" (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. Æ. Æ. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there 1s not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “‘ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery," there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they * blasphemed dignities," there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used zAaoroi Adyou, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary. extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, *Let us eat and drink ; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Ine 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

. Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul's letters were - 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle's life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 17} Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. 1v. 16), and there read 
publicly Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. "There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero's letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paui? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great .organisation, 
ind receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. — But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (êv máoņ émwroXj, £A. xi.) while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. **Sed caueas," 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
yéyparrat illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros? "The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as * our beloved brother," 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his dvovoyra, The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 
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8 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is oldet 
than Jude ; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as r Peter; (3)that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. . 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
d'esprit, like Landor's Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “ stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. In the second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel. Others again, such as the Afostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolica] Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author's place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. 'The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £4, Eit, lama 
sabachthani, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (7j dvvapis pov, ý 9vvapas karéAeujás pe: where 
óvvajas represents ayA/é, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theod. i. 61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (pipyjoacbe 
loórqra @eoi, kai ovdels ora arévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ** It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). Yn the IIepío8o 
IIérpov mention was made of Peter's wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle's personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
. Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the Clementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any objéct, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the L, .ide was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207—209), in Rome (see the Mura- 
forianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jülicher (Zi#destung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the | 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter's name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be. prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. "There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
I Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of ázócoAot Üpàv 
(iii, 2), an answer to St. Paul's of trepdiav ámóaroAot (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii i1) “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év mdoats émwroAais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. , See Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this cage again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. ZZ. Æ. iii. 27. 43 
Iren. i 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. Æ. Æ. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against bim in very violent terms, 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse.  Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The Zistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostoLcity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitt :d Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as ií we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
pce the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 

irth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. Itis Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers" never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. | 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. "Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle's own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn's views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter's residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only pos: ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. WA B have Ilérpov B: C, IIérpov moro) B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émoroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Ilérpov 
ériatoAy kaĝo) Sevrépa: L, érioroAy kaÜoAuci) Sevrépa ToU åyíov 
dmooréAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, incipit epistula petri 
apostoli, ii. : the Codex Fuldensis, incipit epistula sci. petri secunda. 

I. 1. “Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

NAKLIP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpedy: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2i{pwv. So 
WH (giving Svpedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 7 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
says, TOD Zvpeüv 7d Siwy rokopiopós éorw, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. it 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from simus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Zinleitung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kühl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diff 
cult to build such an inference on so slendera basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fr gments of the Zdzcnste 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre 
fixed to the Homilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, itis very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

9o0Xos kai ámócToAos “Inood Xpiwroó. Cf. Rom. i. 1, IIatÀos 
SotAos Inso Xpvwrro) kXqrós á&mócroAos: Phil i. 1, Ilo?Aos xai 
Tuuó0cos dodot Iyoo? Xpiorod: Tit. i. 1, Mados Sodos Oeo? åróo 
ToÀos 0? Inso Xpicrod: Jas. i 1, Iáxwßos ©eoð xai Kupiov ‘Iyooi 
Xpurroo So0Aos : Jude 1, 'Iovóas "Tyo! Xpiorod odios: Apoc. i. 1, 
TÖ dovAw airod (Xpucrod Or Geo) Todvvy. Ao?Aos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; r Cor. viii. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have 9o0Aot @eod, but the usual phrase is odot Xpeorod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of dotAos being fre- 
quently Kupios (Matt. xxiv. so). But a more familiar correlative of 
odos is Seororys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peters mind (see below, ii. 1) The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ" does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in r Pet. v. r, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
` apostleship. 

icórov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘ equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather *equal in honour," or * privileges." Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that tih 
has the two, meanings of value-and of honour, and that while zoAv- 
Tipos generally follows the first, ópórıpos and iodripos always follow 
the second. 'Iøórıpos is specially used of civic equality ; ; thus 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 3. 1, & airy Tj parrporóxe "Avrioxeíg. moduTelas 
avrous Héiwoe Kal Tois svo Deo 1 laorípovs drédeke Maxedéor kal 
EAAgo:: Lucian, Hermot. 24, abrixa pada soAírqv Óvra rovrov, 
Doris dy j, xai lodrysov dace (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
"ity of God equally with the ‘apostles. 

{piv is equivalent to Tjj jyav. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter's words in Acts xl. 17, tijv tony Swpedy &Ookev avrots å 
Ocós Os xai uiv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be.taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. "This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. *'Your faith," he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
aes though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
hrist." 


Aaxoior. “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. € 

dy Stxatoodvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, iii. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, iii. 13), Sixavos and Sixaoovvy bear the same 
meaning as in the ‘Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline, doctrine of justification. 
"Ey Sixavooivy can hardly be taken with xiorw. Even if, in Rom. 
liL 25, wiorts y TQ alparı abro? meant “faith in His Blood," which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would be a 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Coli 4; r Tim. iii 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God” ; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect éy Stxavoovvy 
with Aaxotor, The verb Aayxdvew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. . It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in lodrpov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

ToU Oeo pv xol curipos “Incod Xpioroé. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Brückner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter; 
Kühl answers the question with a non liquet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in r Pet. i. 3 ó @eds xal TaTÁp by » the God and Father," 
and yet here to decline to translate ó @eds xai owrnp by “the God 
and Saviour." This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of zuàv to ®eós. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before ewripos. Zwrýp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke's Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts ; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, "fourteen times of Christ ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, ewrjp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (r Tim. i r, iv. 1o, 
Jude 25) As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, Xii 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owrjp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
* we expect,” not zhe Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses CWT Ip, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have roô @coi 7 põ Kal 
cwripos. 1700 Xpiorod: below, i. I, li, 20, iii. 18, TOU Kupiov Qv 
Kal owrnpos Tyco) XpuwroU: iii. 2, ro} Kupiov xol owrijpos. Though 
gwrtýp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. "There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “ Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both «o? and ewr2pos would be 
predicates of *Incod Xpwrob. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the Strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning." Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kühl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find.a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @eds with ‘Incots Xpiords is without analogy." But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of * Lord" in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwrjp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eds gpov, Æph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot's note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
Scxatoovvn. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is todripos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis Spiv Kat eipirm wyOuvOety. Cf. r Pet. i. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (écos 
bpiv kai elpyvyn kai &yám tAnOuvGein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

ToU Oeo Kat Ingo tod Kupiou pôv. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., WH: N A L, rod @eod xai “Inood 
Xpisrod tov Kupiov zv: j"" roð Kupiov xal @ceod juüv: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rod Kupíov: a" c" m” m% Syriac, roù Kupiov 
pov Ineo Xptorov: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rod Kvpíov pôv 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (t) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed; (2) that the object of yvaous or éziyvwors, in i. 8, 
li. 20, iii. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter. ‘reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vu'gate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed. 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Geias Suvdpews abro), it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Zinlettung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

èv émyvdoe. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaors and ériyvwors. The former, 
as in 1 Pet. iii. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 

ractical wisdom ; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 

Téyvocts is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, - 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the ápxvrexrovuoj. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yvaors and éréywors 
distinct. 

8. ós, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
*seeing that" May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

tis Gelas Suvdpews aðroô. Christ has Ocfa Ójvajus because He is 
ó «óc uâ. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to . 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about A.D. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii, No. 2715a 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oeia Osvaus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter'slifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235.  Avvajus is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Svvayis xai wapovola, ‘The Ovvajus, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ's divine power has given us apostles 
Trdvra Ta mpos (wv kai ebcéBeuav through the knowledge of Him 
that.called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tod kaÀécavros pds. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. s. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. "We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, éréyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have xAyros 
"Inoot Xpicrod. 

(Sia Sdf) kal dperj. So XN AC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS, WH, read da ddgéns xal 
dperyjs. “By His own glory and virtue,” or * by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ's glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, eis 
jpépav ałôvos (ili. 18) Von Soden thinks that ófa and dperj 
correspond to {wy and etoéBaa: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oeía dicts, and opposed to $0opá 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdripos, ériyvwors, Osvajus), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding 9ó£a as an anticipa- 
ition of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18.  Aperj 
means the moral goodness of the 'Apuvós dpwpos kai domAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. ‘ Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butlers Analogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple lig défy xal áperj with 
Tov kaAécavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In r Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the åperaí of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
Sedwpynpevyns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. "That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, à àv (practically equivalent 
to als) deddpyras 
- If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that avro? and 
rov xaXéoavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus airo? is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if dof) xal áperj belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of ófa, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dpery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, àperý or dperai means “excellence " (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to ófa (Hab. iii. 5 ; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 21). 

4. Še dv... Se8dpynrar. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for 8 dv or dv Fs, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, *Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises." Acdupyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive); the subject is better found in 7 eia Ovvajas avro? than in 
ó kaAécas. The antecedent to 8v àv is 0ófa xal åperý. For the use 
of the superlative uéywra, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter's habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to à ôv in vávra : but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

tva Sià Toray yévqo0e Ócías kowoevol $íceus. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature." Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is îsórıpos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tpets. 

Calvin, de Wette, Brückner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrov to 
và mpos (wi xal ebcéBeuv: Bengel found the antecedent in ddfa 
xal áperj: but tatra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yéApara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word @etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 76 «tov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here 0eía ġúoıs has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrós elvat ris íoeus ris Ücías, 
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Stob. Eel. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. L 28 (i 647), Xoyu]s KEKOV- 
vøvýkarı pioews : OF Joseph. contr. Ap. L 5, Ócías Boxovvrt pereo xqxévas 
iocus. Picews avOpwrivys koweveiy is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter's 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonis. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase Oeíos 
Kowwvot $iceos as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men ; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. iL; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@eias Kotvwvot dvoews means very much the same as St. Paul's 
xowwvia Lvetparos, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Phil. ii. 1. But St. Peter, who 

attaches a very different sense to [veda (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

&mo$uyóvres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the - 
world and resides in desire. ‘Azodevyewv, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in ii. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural ériüvuéas, Here and 
in li. 20 xógpos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. iii. 3. | 

5. kal aüró roóro 96. “Yes, and (kai... 8€) for this very 
reason," because when we have escaped from corruption the pro: 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Anab. i Q. 21, «ai yàp avró roro 
obmrep avros évexa $iov dero bei ba, ÖS TWVEpyoùs xot, Kai QUTOS 
émeipüro avvepyós Tots dois «pdruwros elvat “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends." So in Plato, abrà Tavita viv 
nxopev, “That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of aùrò rovro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
ri, is quite classical; see Krüger, Griech. Gram. xlvi 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

mwapeopépey is “to bring in" or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is orovdiy woteicPar, but orovôùv elopéepev is quoted from 
Josephus, Ams. xx. 9. 2, sücav omovdnv iodéperPa, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 36r). 

émyopnyetv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyety came to mean generally “to furnish with," “to 
supply." The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Z/A. Mic. i. 10. 15, rois kròs áyaÜois avis Kexopy- 
ynuévos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vii. 128, 6 pévrot Iavaírtos kai. Iosebóvios o0k atrdpxy Aéyovot Tijv 
dperjv, GANG xpelay elvai pace kai tyreias Kai xopyylas xai loxoos, It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopyyety TÒ orpardredov rois éxurndetots, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émxopryeiy the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino" (Bengel). 

5—7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic mpoxorý, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxdérrew 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. "The list begins 
with riers, practically another name for the divine gift of éríyvoocus, 
and ends with &yázy. In Hermas, Vis. iii. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Iior, Eyxpáreu, ‘Arióms, "Emiornpy, Akakía, Xeuvórgs: these are 
daughters one of another. In Sim. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
rioris, póßos, yvàois, dydry. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3, 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin 
ciple or åpxý, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (ér:Ovpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. | 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, "die Fürsichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht" (Luther). **Virtus facit alacres," 
says Bengel, “uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando." 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the zA«ove£(a of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. ili.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Ayday, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life, "This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, ZA. Nic. i. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is paOyrov 4 d0vrróv: 
(2) whether it comes xará twa ÓÜeíay potpav: or (3) whether it is 
dia róywv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (xard twa 
Ócíav potpav), much depends on the *thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. raüra yáp. “For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” IlAeová(o may mean either * to abound " 
or * to increase," but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between trdpxovra and wAcovdfovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of els in this passage ; the point 
being whether ézíyvocts is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge"; so de Wette, 
Brückner, Huther, Fronmüller, Steinfass, Kühl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether eis is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kaftordva: els means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate *'these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge." 
But xaftordvas Twà dpyov means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, els with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
RV. Kafíergow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with émfyvwors (8a rìs émwyvoocos) and is in érlywors. 
"Exiyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, & avri épyo 
Kapropopowres kal abfavduevat els tH eriyvwow ToU @eot. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and. this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. Æ. Æ. v. 1. 45, ó 58 da pévou kapòs obk åpyòs 
aùrois ovde dxapros éylvero. 

9. È yàp ph mdpeon ToUra. The words are equivalent in:sense 
to © yàp pù trdpxe tatra kai mXeoválet, as TupAds, pvwráćwv, Ańýðnv 
Aa[Jóv to ápyós xai dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, .and "forms -a second indictment 
against the False Teachers: “They are not-onty barren trees (Luke 
xiii. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

Tu$Aós. ~He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxiyvwors of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvaors. 

poenátov. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
pvoriá£ew (cf. tarwmafew), or pvwreiv (cf. dfvw7eiv). Suidas has in 
one place puwrafev, in another pvwmdfev. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the pvwy, he does not use 
puwrdfev, nor does the verb appear in the Zzdex of Bonitz. 
= Mwy means “short-sighted”; pvwrdfev, “ to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take jw to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it is derived from piv, and means properly “ blinking." 
. This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in rv$Aos, 

pvwrá(ov: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu fenfans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek ynAadar, arose. 

P reads pvord{wv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pds and rý (pvwria for “a mouse-hole" is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, pvwralew 06 Tò tupAwrrev elpyrat, ard Tov bro THY yiv 
pvàv rv$Ààv eis ray StareAovvTwv. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, * manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint' See 
Suicer, MTM 

Mj6qr AaBóv. “ Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, zn. 
ii. 9. 1, da xpóvov jQgkos AyOnv Xafóvres: Athen. xil. 24, p. 523 A, 
of pera roírovs AxÜgv AaBovres THs Kpyràv epi rÓv Biov edxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rois dé xai AjOn éXap ave, “forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Sod-n 
would translate ** having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

tod KaSapiopod tv mddat adtod dpapria@y. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21, ower Barricpa, où 
capkós ardbeots Dómov adda ovvedyjoews dyaÜ)s érepwrnpa cis Oedv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word záAo:: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
li. 24, ii. 18), and is conditioned by «Ajous xai èxÀoyý, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cwedjoews dyad 
érepwrnpa), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also , 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of- 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. iL 21, iii. 14, iv. r, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdyowa was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 96 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” rovédoare repeats the 
exhortation owovdiv wicay wapecevéykavres, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have. been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 


cxoubdcore. Here as above (értyopyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii, 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in Sére pot rotro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). ° 

wovetoPar, The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” _ 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For éxAoy/ see note on 1 Pet. i r. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos ékAexróv. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “ work out their own salva- 
tion ” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @eds yáp éorw ô évepyav dv tpiy 
kat TÒ OéXew xal rd évepyeiv trip rìs eddoxias. St. Peter does not — 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

oð pij mratonté more. “Ye shall never stumble." The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iii. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King's highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. “Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis " (Bengel). 

11. émyopnynPycerat. The repetition of the verb from ver. § 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God's grace to man's 
_ faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kühl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyety was present to St. Peter's mind. 
IIAovoéos finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the riua xal néywrra érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man's faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of ó @eéds jay, of Geta 
Ovvauas, and of ó kaAécas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, «oi 
Baorrevoe éxi rov olkoy “IaxwB els rovs aidvas, koi rs acu eas 
avro? o)k éxrat TéÀos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. ar ; Luke 
xxiii 42 ; John xviii 36. In Luke xxii 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but or, this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAgoía is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13; Apoc. i. 6; 
I Pet. ii. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlii. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, ix. 6, xi. 7, xii. 1; 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Sim. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, EA. xvi. 1; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarft, xxii. 1. 

The phrase alévios BaciAveia does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Mart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aiwys might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aid» and xpóvos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aidvios is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cité it as an indication ot 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12, 8.6. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is iodripos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom ol 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

* Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” MédAu 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAAjow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 16, where peAAjoere 
ákovew is neither more nor less than áxoveeoÓe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAjow by orovddow, dpovríice, and the R.V. translates 
*[ shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not negligent," represents ova 
deAjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words é rf wapovoy dAnfelg are explained by «iddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
‘Eornptypévous èv is a much stronger phrase than «ióóras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them," ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth, —the necessity 
of growth from ristis to &ydz2,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cecodiopévos pihon 

18. Sixatoy yopa. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. "E¢’ óoov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
ócov is neuter. Zxývopa, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
I et. i T, ii rx. St. Paul uses oxjvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yjvov oxyvos. 

Oveyelpew èv Ümopvíse, “To stir you by a reminder " is a phrase 
that recurs iii. 1. The é is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. eibós dre taxır der i| &wóÓecis ToU oxnvdpatdg pov. 
* Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “swiftly " here means “suddenly " or “soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (i.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, | “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death órav ynpdaoys. 
If the apostle was yépwv when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader's judgment. 'AsóÓesis, "putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

nabes . . . édijkwod por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord's, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. cwouBáce . . . pripny moretobar. “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.”  Zrovóáow is late Greek for owovdd- 
gopa, and éxew should be dws éfere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
*at each time," * whenever the need arises," as often as similar 
errors are propagated. "E£foóos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. Æ. E. v. 1. 36, 55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, èr’ é£ó0e rìs 
ápyjs. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
_ but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Ant. iv. 8. 2, èr 
éfó0o Tod Cv. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kühl; but it is excluded by 
the future orovddow. The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching -did not rest 
upon cecodicpévos piOor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who aiter his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera 
0€ rijv rovrwv éfo8Bov Mdpxos, 6 pabyrns kal épunvedrys Ilérpov, ka 
aùrtòs Ta tard ILérpov xgpvaaójeva. tyypddus rapaĝðéðwke. Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éfodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
€£o0os, and partly from the way in which St. Peters words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera riv tovtwv efodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. ZZ. Æ. ii. 15. 2, 
lii. 39. 15; but probably he found them in Papias. 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle's promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. oð yàp cecopropeévors púðors éfaxodouljoavtes . . . Tapouciay, 
“For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Miv6os by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” ** fictions" ; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, iv. 73 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. i 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecodiopévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed; their zAacrot Adcyot were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyvepicapev. “We made known." St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessari imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Sdvapty kal wapouctav are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvapis compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between S vous and sapovcia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ érdarrat yernÜ£vres Tis exeivou ueyaNeiórqros. “But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. "Esózrgs is equivalent to atrérrys, Luke i. 2; 
compare the use of émomre/o, 1 Pet. ii. 12, iii, 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actual been present. MeyaAciorns: (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 

peyaMéa, Luke i. 49; Acts ii. 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayus. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
dtroxdAuyis Tis óns Xpiorov, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the Tapovala, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the wapovcia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. koBóv yáp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBov having no finite 
verb, wr) péperat rut tad is a singular phrase. MeyaXorperijs 
is found Deut. xxxiii. 26; 2 Macc. viii. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. ii. 9. 
'H peyaXompemis ófa is a reverential paraphrase for God; 6eía 
Svvapus, ver. 3, ela pious, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, (v và dvwrépw (obpavQ) mávrov karaAve 
ý eydAm ofa : Ascensio Jesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae": Enoch xiv. 18, 20, * And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; so 
also cii. 3, * And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory." Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, å dreviowpev els Tous TeAciws Aevroupy7- 
cavros TH peyaħorperet 006 avroó: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon ô @eds uàv ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen ; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
mperijs ddfa with the vedérAy pwrewy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov ruv Kat 
dogav, which represent ehapipev TÒ vpógwTov abroU ws Ô HALOS, Ta Se 
iudtia avrov éyevero Xevkà. ws TO Has. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical: narrative by making évexOeioys 
come before Aafóv in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows, This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thue. IV. 133, Ô vews ijs " Hpas èv "Apye Karexavn, 
Xpvoidos ris lepe(as Avyvov rwwà Oeions Hupevov Tpós Ta oTeupara Kal 
ériuxatadapfovons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no «aí between Aafóv and 
évexJeions, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has ô vió 
pov é åyarnrós pov obrós ier (so WH, Tisch. vii): P obrós dero 
é vids pov 6 åyarnròs obrós otv: XN A CK L, oùrós tov & vids 
pov 6 dyarnrdés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere abrod, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. kal tadrny . . . dyiy. “And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount" The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. koi čxopev BeBaiórepoy . . . Kapdiats pôv. “And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts." "The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. ro. For «aAós votre, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. “Ev aixpype térw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders in /e« 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but atxunpés does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(rept xpupirov, lii. p. 793. 11).  Befjaiórepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle's present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos palvwy èv aixynp@ rómo : it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; én 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol v. p. 
149 C. But,if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xai ovrws BeBaxovra, The verb 
BeBasoiv, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “ confirm," 
* confirmation? ; but BéBatos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament ; see 2 Cor. i 7; Heb. ii. 2, iii. 6, 14, vi. 19; 2 Pet. 
i ro. Even in Rom. iv. 16, Beßaía day yeMa, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia Siabyxy, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” "The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Motes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iii. 9, xayo 
Beflavórepov čoxov tò Üappeiy, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, 77er. lxxix. 31, Beßarorépav exe rijv pilay vpós TOUS 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
dore oot cvp[ojo erac wapd re TQ A0ec pGAAov evoke Kal THY Tap 
éexeivwv evvotay BeBasorépay &xew. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer's note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New ; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Siavydéfew occurs in Aquila's version of Job xxv. 5. St Peter 
is probably thinking. of the Song of Songs ll. 17, iv. 6, €ws où 
Starvevon 7) Nueps kal kvnbôow ai okai. The beautiful word pwc- 
dópos is probal'; suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, êk yaorpos mpò 
éwoddpov éeyérvysd oe. The words mpò éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and dwaddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer. 
X. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 7) mpo éwoddpov pwo- 
$ópos pwvń, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvaroAy é£ tous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc: xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts ” need not be regarded as an objection to this ; it 
may be taken to denote the àyaAA (acis which the day will bring. 

20. roüro mpórov ywwoxortes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KG Ais TOLELT € 7rpoc €XOVT ES. 

mâga mpopyreia ypapis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For rives, “interpretation,” compare émAveur, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi i. 1, émuAvréov Tà Mpoa.ropovpeve,: pseudo- 
Justin, Exos. Rect. Fidei, Tas êmamopoes émtAvérw. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avew, Avows. Tiverat cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
* comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii. 16) to their own destruction. St, Petes 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts it, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “ Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant." 

Other explanations of St. Peter's phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

91. ob yáp . . . dvpwro. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not giyen by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

word, ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi 30. St. Peter is thinking solely : of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with oi, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

4véx@n. “Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

$epópevo. “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, rò 96 payrixov 
petpa kai Tve)üpa Oeadrardv stt koi do.wrarov. But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xevovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Oeoddpyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, $2 (i. 510). 

é\dAnoay dé Oeo AvOpwrot. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
B P, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have drò @eod dvOpwrot : 
C, dard Geo) dyto. dvOpwra: N K L, Treg. dywt Geo dvôpwror : A, 
&ytot tod @eot avOpwro. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert oi 
after éAdAnoav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
- taking the text of B P as the point of departure; the insertion of 
aytot by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke i. 70; Acts iii 21; 2 Pet. iii. 2). AIIO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus litterarum being very 
similar; but the probability lies on the side of dzrd, the less tempting 
word. Still, d»«e has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If do is 
omitted and dy: read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved." 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—' men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God." 

II. 1. éyévovro 82 kal wWevbompodíjra, There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (éxAavjOycay, ver. 15: obro( eiat, ver. 
17: OcAeá(ovaw, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, perilous times shal/ 
come, for men skall be . . . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
I sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable, 
These men are False Teachers because they (ofrwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

vapewáyew may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (els), and 
set before (rapd) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, rapá giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on rapeodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. rapeodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of aifpeos is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Æ. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought " of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xarà ri dd0v, fv Aéyovsw alpeow, 
“ according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school" Here the Way is distinguished from all the “ denomina- 
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tions” or aipéoas of the Jews. In its first use afpeors does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism “a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeows involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cxiopa and alpeois 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord's ; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 35, 
P 253 B, évovrat oxiopara kai alpécets). Cf. Gal v. 20, épeOetas 

(xor raaíat alpéces, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéoes refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. ro the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and aipeois is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Z*a//. vi. 1 ; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers dwwhelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the „place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, ro» 
olxovopuov ris dduxtas, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of dzóAea, Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat TÓv Gyopdcavta .. dmddeav. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, r Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His dotvAa. Hence He is here called ĝerrórns, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
2y Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Hel. Proph. 20, dyopager npas 6 Kupios Tu. aipatu, 
x.rÀ. Hence the words rui aiparı are from 1 Peter ; but &yopáta 
and Kupwos, for which lower down Seowdrys is substituted, poirit to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovjevor and érdyovres compare AaBáv, éyexÜcias in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
I Pet. i. 18 sqq., ii. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His Oóvaqus. For roxw see note on 
i 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made ower these clauses. 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xaf, and the asyndetic 
pa:ticiples are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take «aí as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting Wevdodiddonaror with dpvovpevo, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting zapewá£ovoww 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ds xaf . . . dmwdAeias as a parenthesis, and 
take xai rov dyopdoavra . . . áróXeay with éyévovro St xai Wevdorpo- 
pirar év rà Aa, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rov áyopácayra, Seordryy dpvovpeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and | 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ds xal) the 
False Teachers. 

2. dovedyeiats. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pedopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

Su ods refers to rooh Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. ii. 24. In Acts we have 7 6dds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 606s owrnpias, xvi. 17; 7) 686s roð Kupiov, xviii 25. ‘Odds 
dAxÜeías is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Py/A. iii. 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter's favourite phrases ; see ii. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Ves. ii. 7. 1, we find cv 600v riv 
dAnbuyv: and in Aristides, Apol. xvi, 3) ó90s rs GAnOelas, jm 
rous ddevovras els THY alwviov xepaywye Bacirclav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

8. èv wheovefig. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. ‘EyopeveoOat is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2, vopdó/pav éumeropevpévos dad ris Powéikys : 
Athen. 569 F, 'Acacía ý owxpatixy éveropevero mÀ:0Üg Kadav 
yovacxdv: Philo, in Flacc. 16 (ii. 536 ad fin.), éveropevero riy. Aq 
tav Sixactav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpwrépmopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus, 
H. E. v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i rr. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xii. 5; 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

mAacrois Adyots. Herod. i. 68, vAárrew Adyovs: Soph. AZ. 148, 
Aéyovs Ju8ópovs TAáccwv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must, have contained, 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16. 

ols T9 xpipa éxwddar . . . ruoráľen “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not"  Kpíua is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. ‘“ExmdAa, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
P. 45 sqq. ; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

el yáp . . . typoupdévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ef may 
be found in ole Kvpuos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwv gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. etpds or atpós meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Etym. M. p. 714, 21, sipol: Tò érirpdevov áyyetov 
eis ázóÜecw vpüv Kai ray dAXov óc piov. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his PAzzxws made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provençal the word became s7/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x A B C and the Latin Fathers have otpois or eepois: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions eepats. Jude has Secpots aldfos. He may have found 
sepais in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cetpots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of e«pots : 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If e«pais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Enoch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), ** Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xoi órav 
xatacpayaow of viol abürüv, kal Bwor Tiv dwóXeay tov åyamyrôv 
abrüv, Ojcov aùroùs dri EBSouyxovra yeveàs els ras vámas ris yijs, 
péxpe tpépas kpíoeus abrav, péxpe T)uépas TeXewoc ens TeXeamjo0, ews 
cvwvreAecÜs kplpa, tov alüvos Tüy aióvov. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter's mind, for here we find in 
close proximity drwAea, the distinction between xplois and «pipa, 
and the original of his phrase els xpiow TypetcÜa. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” ‘But we find also Enoch liv. 4, 5, 
* And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, * And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains." 
. It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his ĉerpo. aidioc from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapde, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xararovrédw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iii. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages) St. Peter's comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6). 
St. Peter 1s most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of *the sons of God," *the watchers," was 
lust; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use! 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Ænoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
B.C. 170. See Salmond's note in Schaff's Commentary. 

5. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kal dpxaiou . . . émátas. " And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the «i with édefcaro, 
xatéxpivev, éppicato. “Oydoov avróv would be more classic, but the 
aùrós is sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Laws, iii. 695 C, 
AaBaov rijv ápyiv EBdopos. Cf. Óxrà jvxaí, 1 Pet. iii. 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
yàp *pó abro), "Evós, Kaway, Madden, 'Idpcü, Eváx, MafovodaAa, 
Aduex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Enoch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, E. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the vighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before xjpuxa 
may be significant ; “a preacher,” ** because he was a preacher.” 

Acxatoovvn, Sixaog are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the areOyoact of 1 Pet. iii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time.. This is not stated in Znoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Anz. 1. 3. 1 ; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ «npv§ generationis diluuii, id est Noachus " 
| guod by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. Sid. i. 128 sq., Nie, 

épas Üápavvov éóv, Maoisi re waow Kypvgov perávorav, The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude's expands and elaborates. 

teppéoag.  '' Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction." Tedpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, re$pócas: éurpyoas, amoDócas : Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwhey rip: dyri ToU karapapayÜév). Karéxpwev karao pod), 
* condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xaraxpivovsiw aùròv 
Gavdr (the construction is not classical. The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaractpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, L 40; Ps. cvii. 34 ; Amos iv. 11 ; 
Zeph. ii 9; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter's expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

ómóBerypo is a late word for the classic mapáOevypa, See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p. 12. Probably it means “a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

peMAóvrov doeBetw is equivalent to doeByodvroy (cf. i, 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on &rwro?o:, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7. Síkarov as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot" here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, aŭrņ Sixaov éfjamoAAvuévov ácefJày 
dppicaro dvyóvra rip kara9áctov YevramóAeos. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazrovovmevoy (Acts vii. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Abeopot (cf. áÜéjuros, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. "'Avaerpod»j is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Préppan ydp... éBacdnfev. “ God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (yép) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For olde Kúpios etoreBeis ix repacpod 
pvecOa:. These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. HMepaspós is 
here another name for facavwpós. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New "Testament 
Bacavife bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
*he tortured his righteous soul" But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavite in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul " is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, wepacyds means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. ‘The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “ aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat : habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant" This appears to imply the text Qíxatos jv karowüy èv 
abrois ot . . . Basárov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits ô before dixatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
vi. 12, vii. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. "These are cases in which Jerome's 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAdupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iii, 807; Field, Motes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BAdupa means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye." The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sim. vi. 2. 5, 
TÒ Bréppa elye wepimixpov: Test. Rufen, 5, Sia tov Breuparos ror 
lov évoreipovor. The verb fAérew in classical Greek is used for 
épay only by poets; but in the New Testament “to see" is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by ópáy. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written ópáce. But in the New Testament dpacis 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
"Opis in means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter's expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. otbe Kópios. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

fpépa xpicews recurs in iii. 7 in connexion with rypety, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment" see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 John iv. 17; Zest. Leut, 3; 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (xoAa(ój.evo)), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
kpicw. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddvora 84 . . . vopevopévovs. “* But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pddtora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. "Oriow capxós wopever Oat is 
a Hebraism. "Ex:Ovpiéa mag pod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning * polluting lust,” as aipévets åmwàeías means “ destructive 
heresies”), or pacpod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

kal xupidtytos karadpovoüvras. “And despise lordship.” 
Kvpiórgs is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Ep. i. ar ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Sim. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of th; Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), 60ev yàp 7 
xvpuórys Aadeirae éxet Kupids écmw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (mapà Kvpío), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak rapa xvpiy, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

ToApntat . . . BAaod$npoüvres. "Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApnraé is a substantive, aùĝaĝeîs an 
adjective. The plural ddfac occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
tis Óp.o.ós wa êv Ocois, Kipie, ris porós aot, Sedofacpevos èv dyíos,. 
Üavpacrós v Sdfats, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the 3ó£a of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
«vp.órys and ófa. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kühl; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kühl, Spitta, Hofmann. Brückner explains both words of good 
angels; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes «vpiorrs 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
-exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kühl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasphemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation 1s the more tenable of the two. A “ self- 
willed reckless ” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils 8a vois dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

1l. Sou dyyedor. . . BAdopnpovKpiow. ‘‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the 8d£a:) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is à 
fortiori. Angels, also, complain of óga: (in this case the ófa: are 
other and evil angels) ; but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God's presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. 'They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, wapediSov rQ kpivovrt Sixatws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?" The sentence of God is, 
* Bind Azazel hand and foot" (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power," a 86£a, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing iudgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur rapa Kupie. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words rapa Kvpio, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading mapa Kvpíov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. oórov 86 . . . $Üaopíjcovra.. “But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed." ‘vorxd is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ey 
ols = éy rovro; à,  Kaí here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xara ap 
covra, for kal POapyjcovra, It is barely possible to take the second 
$Üopá of moral corruption, but the comparison to the dÓopá of 
beasts, and the combination with @@apyjcovrat make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less foicible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
QÜopá is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, ii. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) | that the Hebraism é plop pPbapyoovra: again is characteristic ; 
cf. év dprocypovij épmaixra, iii. 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

18. koprodpevor proOdy &dixias. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, po Bos ddtxias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is * they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain." As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading dduxovpevoe makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about pasos adtxlas 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for pucbos doas, but 
go to wreck over dSwo/pevo. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovjevor were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes, If this represents dvovpevor, it is £ possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read plapycorrat, pao Bov ddtxias HSovav yov- 
pevov tiv èv Hepa tpvdyv, aíXow kai popo, èvrpvpõvres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. | 

Ador dj yosp.evot riy» èv Appa Tpuphr. There are many difficulties 
here. 'Hóovj in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvpy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight ; so in 5 wapd8acos rs rpvdrjs, Gen. ii. 5, tii. 23, 24; 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. ` 
iv. . The word is used of sensual indulga&ce or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évrpvjür generally denotes wantonness. “Ev 
pép cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, êv vuxri xai juépa), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év ņġpépg means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.v. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosis vii., “omni hora diei amantes conuiuia." On the other hand, 
lempestiua conuiuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in dayüght, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure”; for ový never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), **missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur." This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii 6, ti vOUvÓsgs, åyámn, èv rais 
tpupais cov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the rpvd»j of the Agape into 750%. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 dv Ady tpvdy of the Agape, Paed. ii. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 750v7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that vpv$»j bears a good 
sense, while évrpvóóvres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
* joy " and * enjoy." 

emo xol popo. Cf. duwpos kal domAos, 1 Pet. i. 19. Zairos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, pôpos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort's 
note on r Pet. i 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydzas see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. — 'Ayárm; is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot's 
note on Ignatius, Smyrna. viii. 
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ouvevexotpevor piv, “while they feast with you.”  E$oxía is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Paed. ii 1. 6. 
{t would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. potxadridos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires poryelas. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, xai dp6aA- 
pòs porxo? epvdage axóros. 

SededLovres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), "catching with a bait," is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimaeus, 
69 D, :jóovi xaxov óéXeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), rois dÜvrpow Tov 
Oeparratvidwy SeXcacbervres. 

kapdiay yeyupraapévqv wheovefiag &yovres. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Herotc. iii. 30, p. 688, Oadrdrrys obra yeyupvaa pévot : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Nécropo, TOÀAÀQy rohé yeyupvaopeévos: xi. 1, p. 708, 
mods 75y yeyvpvacpevoy. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidds, SSacxdpevos. 

xatdpas téxva, ‘ Children of curse,” “ accursed ” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva Wwaxojs, 1 Pet. i 14: 
réxva. épyis, Eph. ii. 3: rékva purós, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii. 3, ó vlós ris arwdeias: Matt. xxiii. 15, vlàv 
yeévvys : Luke x. 6, vids elpis : Eph. v. 6, vlois rijs åmebeias. 

15. e0Oeiay 8860, Cf 1 Kings xii 23; 2 Esdr. viii 2r; Ps. 
xxvi (xxvii) 11, cvi. (cvii) 7; Acts xiii ro, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are exoXa(, Prov. ii. 15. Both ó3ós (see ii. 2 
and é£axoXovÓety (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, THY 
òrba xi BaAaáp, ds éiSarxe TÊ Badax BaXév oxávõañov évimov trav 
viov “IopanA, payeiv eiómAó0vra kol mopvebcaL Boodp for Bedp, 
the name of Balaam's father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially &. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Æinleitung, ii. 
p. 110) or as a paronomasia from “W3 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Observ. Sacrae, 
i p. 936 sqq. quoted by Alford) Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. & ey. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii 2 for the 
classical &eyyos. "Iàos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. t, 
2 Pet. ii. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

ômoļúóyıov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p. 160; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek. 

$0eyEdpevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ling. I4 (i 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words NKOVSA pévrot kai TOY 
Movoéws éraipov tevds dropbeyfapévov rowvde_ Aóyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), àÀX pes êpwõiors olój.eÜa. kai 
rpoxiAois xai kópatt xpyoba dÜeyyouévow onpaivovra tov Oeóv. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, éddxeov Sé ode Spoiws Opyws PbéyyerOar, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound." Tod mpodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

mapaéporía i is a vox nihili. The derivative from rapa povéw is 
wapagpovnors (Zech. xii. 4), from rapdppww is formed sapadpoavvy, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavoyia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. Tqyoi dvu8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

duixdas bed Aaidatos dAauvdpevar. “Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Si2y//ime Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not borne 
(pepopévy, i. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a ‘demon (AAavveo Oat, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ols à Lópos tod cxórous rerípgra. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the áerépes zAavfras, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ofs refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. Ónépoyxa yàp paravórqros $ÜÓeyyópevo. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For $eyyóuevo. see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
OcAedLew. ^ "Ymépoykos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Zuc. xxi, $póvgua Tpaywóv xai bmrépoykov, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read ef os eorum loquetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The yáp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddXlyws dmo$eóyovras. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have óAéyes åmopeúyovras: XC, 
Oyros &moQevyovras: KLP, óvres ámo$vyóvras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.) rovs Aoyovs åmopeúyovras Tovs eùÂeis xai rots èv mÀdvy 
&roorpeoopévovs : apparently he found neither óvros nor óAcyos, but 
Aóyovs: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAIT'OX and ONTO® are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present ázod$evyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist &ro$vyóvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the &mo$vyóvres, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
dALiyws dropevyovras and dvrws árodvyóvras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

"OMyes, a rare word, is found in Aquila's version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tots dy wAdvy ávaorpejonévovss (governed by drodevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by &mod$vyóvras rà 
pado para, tov kócpov. The former reading then may be translated, 
*those who were just escaping from them that walk in error," from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Jvxol &crájpuroc of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton ériOvpias doeAyeias is a feature of 2 Peter's 

style; cf. i. 9, 17. With £y wAdvy àv. cf. Cicero's £n errore versari. 
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19. 'EAeuÜeptav . . . $Êopâs. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éXevÜepía, cf. 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. ii 4, v. 1,13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused els &$opjw Tj sapxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. ii. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as émuxdAuppa Ts xaxias, St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). 'EAe/Oepos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAeepos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22) ; in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
 &bolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 

the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. "Where the Spirit truly is, there wili be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. Fut 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. .History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox's Journal, or Tyerman's Life of 
Wesley, i. $19. | 

tis $8opás. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs êv TQ Koop èv émiÜvuia POopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

Q yáp Ts Hrryntat ToUTQ kai SeBovAwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved.” 
In classic Greek 7jrr&ác6e. is followed by the genitive or óró. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, 444. i. 13. 15, ýrrâro òè pove 
TQ TpÜs Tiv pyTépa kai rovs dBeXAdo)Us olkro: Test. Ruben, 5, at 
yuvaikes HTrGvrat TO mvedpare THs wopveias. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, viii. 21; John viii. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics ; cf. Cic. Verr. iii. 22, cupiditatum 
seruos? ; Seneca, Nat. Quaest. iii. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus?; Persius, v. 73 sqq. ; Epictetus commonly uses avdpa- 
To9ov of the vicious man, ii. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei yáp. Here again yáp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piaopa see Lev. vii 8; Judg. ix. 2, xiii. 16; Ezek 
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xxxiii. 31; 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
óvros dmo$vyóvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The 3é after rosrow 
may be understood as referring to a pé which might have been 
inserted after ámodvyóvres: the dative rovros belongs to ýrrôvra. 
"EjmAakévres, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. 7: 1264, wAexrats 
€wpars éusrerAeypévyn: Arist. Thesm. 1032, êv Ócopotow épmemXeypéyg. 
In rà éoxara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovolws yàp dpapravóvrov pôv, perà TÓ Aagév Tiv 
ériyvwow Tis dAnOelas, oükért wept dpaptidv daroXeirerat Üvoía, See 
note on i. 9 above. 

21. xpetrrov yàp jv. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of ay with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, kaAóv 
nv airQ: Rom. ix. 3, noxéuynv. For the singular évroAy, cf. Deut. 
xxvi. 133 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxviii. (cxix.) 96, 98 ;. Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii 12, 7j 
éyroA1) ayia is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here *the holy commandment" is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that - 
Judes 4 ära rapadobeioca rois dyíow rioris is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAy into rior ` 
and the insertion of the Pauline dy/ors are significant. 

22. cvpféfkev adrois trò Ts áXn0oüs wapompias. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them," has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dial. mort. viii. 1, roro ékeiyo TÒ THs 
mapounias, ô veBpds Tov Aéoyra, The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dowep xówov Grav éwéAGy émi ròv éavrod 
ézerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoapévņ means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, mept rà Goa iorop. viii. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
ras Ò ùs kai Tò Aover Oar èv wnAG (maive). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud ; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. . This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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sporov TE Kpárqros: bs dv BopBópe vowaras : Epictetus, i iv. II. 29, 
dxeAÓe, xai xolpy Oui yov, tv’ èv BopBópo py kvMrrav.—and. in Latin, 
. Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus." Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, E72. i. 2. 26, * Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first é£épaua is substituted for éueros, and the introductory phrase (rò 
rijs dÀ«ÜoUs mapouas) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepáo is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott) and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAcopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” **a cylinder," but is 
here used for xvAcerpa, “a rolling place,” or for xvAtopds, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xvAuopóv. 

IIL 1, raórqv dq... Sidvoray. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” "Héy is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. Phil. 312, éros róð 3j 
Oéxarov. For Oueyeípew èv tropyipres see i 13. For didvow see 
I Pet i 13.  EbDuxpwjs, eDuxpívea occur r Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i 12, ii. 17; Phil. i ro. Eixpwùs ĉtdvora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of * pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; ; 
Phaed. 81C, eDuxpwijs yvxy is opposed to Vox pemaopévy kai 
&xáÜapros. Here in 2 Peter a * pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that 1s to say, elAuxpujs bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yvxý, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvora. St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 
The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel ; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (êv als), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word ĉaoropá is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
ven. 

di We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta's doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pvyoðjvat . . . owripos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles? (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; jpév for pôv 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive uygoÓfva. must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical- (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words ĝieyeipw êv ropvýoce The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles. Both testified to the 8 vajus xal rapovota. 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dteye/peww èv trourvyjcer 
and rovro mpõrov ywockovres. The clause tis rev dmooTóXov pôv 
évroAys tod Kvpiov xai owrjpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading pôv and 
making rod Kupiov depend upon ámooróAov, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if ópàv is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V. 
which differentiates the genitives, taking roð Kvpíov to mean “of 
the Lord," and ràv drocrdAwy “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. 'To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rov Kvpíov xoi owripos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord"; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, ópóv. ‘Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see ii. 21 

"EvréAXopat is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
xvii. 9, xxviii. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf: Acts i. 2, xiii. 47 ; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as Seowdrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For dyíov 
apopyrav, cf. Luke i. 7o, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. toto wpürov ywóckovreg. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case, Probably ywoocxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éAe/covra:, 
«.7.A., form a prophecy of St. Peter's own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, *knowing this first"—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1). 

êr doyáror TOv fjpepüw. “In the last days," in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 1, éx éoxárov rv 
pepy rovrwv: Jude 18, èr’ éoxárov ToU xpóvov: Jas. v. 3, & 
éoxdrats npépats. See note on èr’ éoxárov r&v xpóvov, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éuratypovy 6gzatkras is a strong Hebraism, cf. dy jj phop avróv 
xai $ÜapQcovra, above, ii. 12: émiÜvpía &éreÜspyoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
xiapwoav kÜapuóvrev èv rats kiÜápais abrüv, Apoc. xiv. 2. "EjzaíLo, 
* to mock,” is classical ; éjeraíkrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are ¿uraypa and prarypós (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Eyzacy- 
pová is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
éurratypwv existed, évravypsoosvy would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
moàvrpáypwv moivrpayporúvn, $pdópv Ppaduootryy, joy lBjyoovy). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nihili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably @uwaryyo. See 
note on zapadpovia, ii. 16. For xarà ras bias abrav émÜvpías 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras aùrâv or éavrév érOupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22. 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyé ara. of i. 4 are the 
érdyyeApa of iii. 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
ý aiwvios aciAeía, i. 113 wapovola, i. 16, and the references to 
xplow and pépa kpíaevs in the second chapter. | 

4. ToU dorw Á érayyeMa rìs wapoucías adro. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” THapovofa means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, xxix. 10; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
* Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kühl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets | 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

åp fs. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Macc. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. I1; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
7pépos would not suit the context. ‘‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus," as we see them, and as they have been 
* from the beginning of creation." Some understand “the fathers " 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. 'The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as oi zarépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
Or of Tarépes uy in Acts iii. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and **the fathers" belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter's answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iii. 13 sqq. See also Intro 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxrvpwors: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevyróv xal d$Üaprov, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. L 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ài. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like “ mockery.” 

5. NavOdves yàp abrods roro orras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘ Wilfully,” because they are aùĝaôeîs, ii. ro. The 
antecedent to ydp is to be found in the assertion rdvyra otrw 
ĉapéve—this is untrue, **for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

Stt oüpavot . . . cuveotaoca. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
éxrada. see ii. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, à. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10. Obpayot is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord's Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iii. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens **se in St. Peter's mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. r. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i. 1, distinguished orepéopa from 
oùpavós, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
orepéwya, with ovpavds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after éwada: the words joav 
éx7raXat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

èf daros xal Se daros. "Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovveoróca, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kiihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxataoxevactos. Ac vdaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water," as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (8v jovxias elva: e£ simm ; cf. Òe tropovns rpéxew, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render * by means of water." Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveordva: means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

TQ ToU Oco Adyw. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, prjyare 
«oj. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrórer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 20). 

6. 9 ôv. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted u 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. Hi 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose & óv to refer to ù 
and Aóyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and vip appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

ó róre kóopuos. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (ol viv ovpavoi kai 7) yì), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, lxxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed." (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 

(Qe . . . wadtyyeveriay xédopy ékijpvtev, and Lightfoot's note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
ii. 5, where xdopos áceBóv seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xócuos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. 'The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel, 

7. oi 8à viv odpavol . . . * But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To avro 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate ; 8 C K L, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have r9 avro). There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “ words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. lxvi. 
15, 16 ; Dan. vii. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especiaily Isa. xxx1v. 4; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter's time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam; see Josephus, And. i. 2. 3, mpoetpyxdros ábavwrpóv " AOápov 
Tv Awy £a«aÜas, rov pev xar loxiv wupéds, ròv črepov St xarà Bav xal 
mAnGiv voaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpé, “for fire,” is the dativus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives "stored with fire" as an alternative rendering for 
TeÜncavpwrpévot svp But @ycavpifew means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where thc fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, l 7. I, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and'destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no * word of God" 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

™mpodpevor eis Åpépav kpiaeus. Note again this favourite phrase ; 

. ll. 4, 9, and IPet.i 4. 'AzóAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ii. I, 3. 

3. év 8é ToüTo pi) havOavérw Spas. “But do not you fail to see 
this one thing." The tpas forms an emphatic antithesis to airovs 
in ver. 5. 

Sr. pla pépa ^" That in the Lord's sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, Ore xOua érn èv dfOadpols aov ós ù 
Ti. épo. ý exOes Aris AAO. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? . It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord's Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord's return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of *us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. où Bpaddve. ô Kópios Ts érayyeAtas. “The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
ápaprávo, opaddopa, borepó, Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, ToU. kaavyvijrov ti dys; Phil. 339, dvatiov pay pwròs éfepi- 
cona, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by wepf: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, kat. kpv Scxatws kai morjo Kpiow kai 6 Kúpios o) py 
Bpadivy oč? pù paxpobupyjoe èr abrois. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

Ss twes Bpadurita tyotvra. “As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

pì BovAópevos. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

-10. 4 receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For pépa Kupiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
il 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2. In Phil ii. 16 
we have juépa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, iii. 7, 
Hpepa xpioews: below, ver. 12, pépa @eov. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

és kàémms. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add dv vvueré, from 
I Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord wil be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell, 

porlnddéy. “Poos, porféa, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from foéw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxwddv, owpnddv, werpyddv, all formed from nouns. 

crouxeia, Srocyos means “a row”; hence ororxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, rà orotxeia ris dpyns TOv Aoyiwy ToU 
@eov, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, rà orotxeta Tod Kdopov, Ta ácÜevi) Kai mTwXà 
orotxeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul's 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremoni. , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the S:dy/line Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kal róre xnpeúce: crocxeia mpóravra Trà kócpov, 
'Ahp, yata, 0áXacca, dáos, wóAos, Fuara, vókres. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
eToweia is used by Justin, 4207. ii. 5; Zrypho, 23; Theoph. Azz. 
L 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Suppl. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. Æ. Æ. iii. 31. 2, orotyeta means 
* stars of the Church" ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars elementa. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp's) quotes thus—rod mupòs kararrýo»~ 
covros kai mdons kríceos Kavoouperns Kal TOy dopdrwy mrevpdtwr 
Tyxonevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kühl and von Soden) main: 
tains that St. Peter means by ovroryeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orotxeia in Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (E/ezmentum, Teubner, 1899; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Theol. Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Enoch lx. 12, lxix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Testamenta has kovoupévys not kavaov- 
pés, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of erowetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the áópara mvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zev may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kaucoópeva. Katdoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and «av 
goða is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavootofa: does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to xavcobcÜa. at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpevo. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevrotpat, mvevootpat, wAcvcotpat, modua revoodpat. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have rafotpa:. Pevfodpat is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, rioari: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, 

kataxayjoerat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. Avopévev is used loosely for AvÜgoopévov. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare rijxeras just below. 

twotamods. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zo9azós, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

dy dylats dvaorpopats kal eboeBeiars. “In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have £v rdoy ávaorpodij 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we. 
find troxploes pOdvous: ii. 9, dperal: iv. 3, doeAyelas olvodAvyiais 
elSwAoAarpelas: 2 Pet. ii 2, daeXyelous : ii. 14, wAdovegias (v.4.). In 
both Epistles there is ‘the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. owed8ovrag. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—{1) “ Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowy abrQ évavrla, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) * Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord's 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, *Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid"; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, i. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul's; see 3 Thess. ii 6, 7, rò 
«aTéxov : Ô karéxov. 

txerat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxjoerat OF raxý- 
covra. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, xal raxyoovra: Tüco al 
Avvayes THY o)payQv: Mic. i. 4, kai al xorAddes Taxxjoovras as Knpós 
aro TpOG'GTOV 7rupós. The reader will observe the characteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage. 
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18. xatvods 82 odpavods kal yir kawíjv. Cf. Isa. lxv. 17, doro. 
yàp 9 otpavds kawós xal 7) yi] Kawy: Enoch xci. 16, “ And the 
first heaven will depart ang pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear ”; Apoc. xxi. I. 

éy ots Satocór karowet. “ Has its home" (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iii. 17; Col ii 9) This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter's 
own, but we may compare Loch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness." 

14. mpooBokOvres is repeated from ver. 12; orovbdoare from 
i, 5, 10, I5j domiAot kai ápopxrot reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, pw Gjuop.os 
Kai dcos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, avríAoc kal. popor. . The dative aùr may 
be taken with the adjectives, * spotless and blameless in His sight," 
or with eópeÜnva, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. koi rijv tod Kupiou fjpàv paxpobuptay cwrnpiay fyetobe. “And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” ‘Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. Swrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that TUT TPLOS: ever possessed more than two genders. 

kaÜbs xal . . . éypayev dpiv. “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St Paul never calls St. Peter “our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAdy not AaXjeas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with ¢ypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v. 12. Kara 
tiv do0cioav avrQ codíav may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. "'Yyiy (see iii 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on doro, 
dpdpyrot, év elpjvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant.  Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle) ; others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for. Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. r1 sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics) Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul's Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ri coU 
Kupíov pôv pakpoÜvpíay cwrnpiav iyeir0e, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for rı Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kühl, and Zahn. 

16. ds kai èv méoais émotodais. This is the reading of ABC; 
N K L P have wdoas rats. “As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St. 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul's, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in čypapev piv 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters ere 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul's Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have rernained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

èv alg. CK LP have è ols. : 

Suovdnta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man's destruction. Alford reads év ois (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul's teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though 9vevógrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
readers salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kühl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vii. 7 ; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 1o, from which “the ignorant and unsteadfast " could (Rom. 
vi 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovérra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
i 5; Col. ii 12, il. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philctus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

of dpabeis kal dompixto. For dorypucroe cf. i. 12, ii. 14; 1 Pet. 
v. 10. 'AuaD'js (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

ds Kat tàs Aovmüs ypapds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well" or “the 
scriptures on the other hand"; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, ékroÜev 
dAAwy pyynornpwv (see Mr. Merry's note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepor Óvo 
xakoüpyov: 1 Thess. iv. 13, where of Aovro( means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut 
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viii, 20, xafà xai rà Aovrà 26vy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as. “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (x Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his co$ía was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as $mó Ilve/paros dyíov 
pepópevon Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may. be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Yo pitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aovrai ypadai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these * other writings" were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. “These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypada(, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul's Epistles are here spoken of as ypad»j, this 
. fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. -Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles, —we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing, —and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity ; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul's utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11) ; and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. Ópeis odv. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard ; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Lpoywdoxovres is equivalent to ratra mpôrov ywdeoxovres, i. 20, 
lii 1; a0éopew is repeated from ii 7, wAdvy from ii. 18. For 
cvvazaxÜévres cf. Gal. ii. 13. rypryyds (antithesis to dorjpucror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation." Thus Longinus, de Su. 
chap. 40, oryptypovs re čxew mpòs d\Anda à évépara kal &epedopara 
viv xpóvov, the words, in a passage of the Antope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation " belongs, it is true, rather to orjprypa, but 
verbals in -pa and -pos are confused in later Greek; see xóúMuopa, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and åpraypós, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xápw Kal yvaou, which are at once the solid base on which 
the eager 5 ieee and ee in or from which he is 
to grow. (ov is perhaps more a mere possessive ; 
poc sae own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpis ópiy . . . tAnOuvbely 
dy éxtyvdce. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rov 
Kvpíov belongs as objective genitive to yvóc« alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord," our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yviou will be 
another name for the éziyvwors, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yricis 
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is to be explained as in i 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, éxiyvwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvéors is rather 
“understanding,” “Christian instruction," and here forms an anti- 
thesis to ápaÓeis. Tviors is the articulation of ériyvwors. 

aðr ý ófa. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. .Eis 9uépav alàvos, “unto the day of 
eternity," is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xvii. 9, 10, dpiüuoi yuepGy åvðpúrov wodAa ern éxarórv ws 
oraywv Ü0aros ard Oardcoys kal pìos dupov, otras óMya ery dv 
pépa olóvos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, els 7jpépay alóvos 
is equivalent to els rovs alüvas rüv alóvev. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But els rots aióvas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 

Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a stro 

resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


$ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346—420. 

De wir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur : 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur." 


Eusebius. 

260—340. 

H. E. ii. 23. 25, "Ioréoy 0$ Sri vobeverar pév (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), o? zoAAot yow rv wadativ airis éuvnpovevoay, 
ds ovde THs Aeyomevys ‘Tovda, pas kai abris ovas Tov érrà Aeyopévov 
kaÜoAukQy, Opes Ò iopey xal tavras pera trav Aourüy èv wAdoras 
Sednpocrevpeévas éxxAnoiats. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wos, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

H. E. iii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
Tv dvriXeyopévoy yvwpípwv © otv pws Tots 7oAXois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vd6a, 

. H. E. vi. 13. 6, 14. t. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Hypotyposes. ` 


Didymus of Alexandria. 


Died, 394 or 399. 2. . 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 
the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
li 97. | 
20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. H. E. vii. 30. 4- The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
aS TOU kai Tov Oeòr rov avroð åpvovpévov, kai Tijv viov, 1) qv kai abrós 
mpórepov elxe, pù $vXdéavros. Some MSS. insert xai Kvpioy before 
ápyovuévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have róv uóvov deordryv Geóv kai Kúpiov pav Inso Xpurrór 
dpvovpevo, But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 

In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words el 82 xai 
Tij» "Iova pócocró tis érurroXjv, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), xai ‘Tovdas éypaijev érurroXijv, &uyé- 
oTtxXov pé, erXypopévqv òè Tüv ris otpaviov xápuros éppopévew 
Aéyaw, doris dv TQ Tpoowe elpyxer “Iovdas 'Igco0 Xpwrro 9o0Xos, 
ddeAdds Se 'lokófgov. 

Again tn Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iii. 386); i» Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, “quod apostolus Iudas in sua 

epistola dicit”); £t Esech. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 

and 9 in Zpist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de princ. iil. 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Ju 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Fürschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from immaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem" can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 4 L5, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. iii. 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation." “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de inst. 
diu. litt. xiv." (Dr. Chase, article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). e Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 A.D.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus cf Antioch. 
Died, 183—185. 
li. 15 ad fin., ol 5 ab perafla(voyres kal devyovres rómov èx rómov, 


ol kal rrdvyres kaXosj.cvot, kai aŭro rúros Tvyxávovaty Tov ddurrapévwv 
dvOpizwv dard rod @eov. Only in Jude (not in Eso) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. | 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. xxiv. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels &uewav è$’ 
ols atrovs éroinoey kal dvéragey ô @eos, but others r&v wept Tò vpürov 
orepéewpa, (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dxAavjs odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
dy Sdégar ov pixpal, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 

Polycarp. 


Phil. address. “EXeos tyiv kal elpijvg mAnÂvvÂeln, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. ii. 2, olkoBopeto 0o. els riv Sobeioay ipiv rior, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 


Phil, x., * mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been rò éAcos rot Kvpiov dAA7Ao1s tpocdexdpevor, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21 ; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” ‘The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. 
xxi., in doxology, ófa, rij, peyaAwovvy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
xvi 2, peradyydpueia rod éXéovs "15009, cf. Jude at. 


Hermas. 


Sim. v. J. 2, pralvew ri odpxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


xx. 12, @ 7) Odga xal 1) peyadwotvy. 

lxv. 2, 8ó£a, Tey, kpáros, peyaAwotvy. — 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and nir be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyaXoo/vgs avroU tis efapOujoera, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


li. ro, AxptBeverOar otv ddciAoper, d8ergol, rept ris cwrnplas hav, 
iva pù ô wovnpos wapeicdvow TAávgs vovjcas èv ?piv eopedovicy 
npas årò rhs Cons av, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tapeicdvors does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; wapecSvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
. possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from J:rome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that ZocA did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century A.D., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Z0cÀ, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 A.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 A.D.) and in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Znock three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zxoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. Æ. Æ. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Z noch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Zzoc& apocryphal, Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Ciu. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe: terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). | 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Ezoc ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o^ Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Zoe, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising Enoch ; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Hock see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schürer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude's use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. ‘This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians, 


8 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dzrodiopifey, dmrawrros!, y 


Týs}, Becypa, éfeMéyxew (2.7. in ver. 15)! éraywviter Gat, éradp 
peupipopos, raperdvev, taverns, aids, dOwomopwós, ee 
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The words marked (!) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. "Asreweros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24 ; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyetew, yoyyvopós, yóyyvo:s are there found. — IIAaviyrys is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of * wandering stars." 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, épmaukrijs is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Oavpdlev xpéowra and AaActy irépoyxo. are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and dvrvdler$a is used 
without the accusative évirnor. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éxadpi- 
few, eds, POwordpiwos, xipara dypu, mpoxeicba: Setypa, Sixyy 
tréxev. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has cxovdyv rovcioGau, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar orovdiy mapeogpépew, 2 Pet. i.5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. ro and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xarà tas émifvpías avrav mopevópevot, vers. 16, 18, and 
of do<Bys, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Aóyo, which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude's own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. "There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary &ytos means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAnrés belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, puxixol, veto pù €xovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used sveipa €xew in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yvywós, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of vx. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words Sixasos or Sixasoovvn, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis &roÜavóvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy," we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul's, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter& The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


$ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. "This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. ZZ. Æ. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, ii. 31734).  Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that thé world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest “God,” he said, * made the vines in common for all men; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief" The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
kocvovía per’ lcóryros. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of ns himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
WOr 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. | 
Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (fjv xarà dew) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over thc 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jülicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Einleitung, i 180), "are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” ‘They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics ** psychic " (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “fa school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared." 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jülicher's 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and * they afterwards disappeared" in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jülicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
a man of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion al 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples “ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
oi ?ráÀa4 mpoyeypappévo, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. "This Jülicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude's orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. ro; Rom. x. 8) ; and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. iii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x. 95 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (Einleitung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities ; and as in 
2 Peter, the 9ófa. are probably the presbyters who have «xvupidrns: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase rotpaivovres 
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éavrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 A.D. or 
thereabouts. "Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 8o or 9o A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude's active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical But Antinomianism, Or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Münzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night ; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


* Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt." 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been torgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
" about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dvdyxn arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. Æ. Æ. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

"Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapeoédvoavy of the one and the écovrar pevdodiddoxnador of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


S 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself **Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James." “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord's vineyard " 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord's brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 

ames. 

: We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord's Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii 55, is James, and Joseph (v.7 Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. Æ. Æ. iii 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. Æ. Æ. ili. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. . 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 
would have been born in 35 A.D.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 &.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 A.D., or his grandson before 47 A.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 7o in the year 
of Trajan's death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earliez marriage. Further. Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D’. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 A.D. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot's well- known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as Has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself “ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
* Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, an what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself “ Brother 
of the Lord," he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says. in effect, **whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, uż brother of James.” 
* Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil i» others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. 'Io/0as 'Ia«ó/jov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean * Judas the brother of James" (Blass, P. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus," was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate ‘IdxwBov *AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iovdas 'Iaxófjov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdos 9? 'Ia«ófJov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (/7. Æ. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. Æ. Æ. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Ayfotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Zorsckwngen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante." It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan's time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypaóa from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jülicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Ezz/ezitung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jülicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
*that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations." But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words à8eÀ$ós 9? 'Iaxó[Jov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 A.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large." A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it 1s directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 A.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brothei's martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bib/e Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul's form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand Aeyoy, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more - 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Tude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna 
tion so naturaly excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word Ņvyıxós is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yvxý was sharply distinguished from avedua or 
vovs, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. iii. 10) This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on x Pet. i. 1 ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, ‘Inco Xpurrod SovAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
wAnOwOein, and the word eipjvy, which, however, is here combined 
with &A«os and dydw». If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times, (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle ‘Iovdas 
/laxóffou, Luke vi 16; Acts i 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James" is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord's brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. Z. Æ. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Incotd Xpiorov oos : (2) ddeAgos de "Iaxófjov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—*' Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? Judas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Einleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 


the brother of James." 
as 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite pom) have visited and preached in Corinth. 

TOig d» OeQ warpi... kAqroig. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ" "The 
Father is our Father. KAroís is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
I Cor. i 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary; the same thing is 
true of dye, ver. 3; Yvyxixol and zvebpa, ver. 19. ‘Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “ who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
èv @eG being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kvpíe 
or éy Xpwro in the Pauline Epistles (unless r Thess. 1. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
i 1 are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, “ who 
in God are beloved by God," is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrois 
èv dydary G«o) typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word «Anois. 

The variants rots €Oveow rois êv @ep and rois dy ep varpi 
qytacpévors have very little support. The latter was probably sug: 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. j 

8. áyomqrol . . . misten “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our eommon salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints." With racav oxovdiy 
srovovpevos compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, iii. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

éraywvifecGar is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywviZeoOa 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zapado$eloy ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. xi 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

yio. ‘The saints" is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. ‘H riors, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith," ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. i. 17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Ænoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly : 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance, Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after iptv, and took mept rijs xowys pay owrnpias 
with ypdyas: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people «epi ris kotvjs owrnplas, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his'plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Brückner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypá$«v was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length ; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. Tapewébucav yáp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom." Táp 
introduces the reason of dvdyxyv éoxyov. For sapeoéóvcay B has 
wapecedvnoay, a vulgar form ; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
ef the compound verb, refer to note on «apewdyew, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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Ida is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, *who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom," and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
i. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAaz in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written záAa, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years. 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, x«piya has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols rò xpí(ua. Exmadas ovx dpye in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xp(ya. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapacéducay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zim- 
leitung, ii. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, eis xpipa éyo 
eis Tov kóopov ŅAbov, iva of pù BAéwrovres [9Aéroot, kal oi (GAérovres, 
tupio yévovra.: the reader may refer to Westcott's note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpíua is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of kp(ua in the dzóA«cev of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writers meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 9é after bouvica. Spitta finds it in the words 
doeBeis . . . dpvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter's 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xápvra. The grace is the rioris, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov pdvoy Secmórqv Kat Kópiov pôv "Iqooüv Xpiotév dpvodpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, ròv áyopácavra atrovs Seordérnv åpvoúpevo St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the áyopácavra ex- 
plains and limits Seo7zérnv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov uóvov Serxdrny is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the Zex£us receptus, insert Oedv 
after Seowdryv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, * the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may b: 
called Sexxérys, He may also be called uóvos Seordrns in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

b. dwopvijoa. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, taropspryoxey: i. 13, i 15, 
pripnv roccha: iii. 1, Steyefpav èv bwouvjce. See note on 
ozovdyy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. "The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

elSdéras drag mávra. “ Though once for all ye know all things." 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in * the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaírep elédras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. ` 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2 ; 
I Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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$n ô Kdpios. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord" is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With rò Sevrepov cf. devrepov, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you." 

The text of the verse is uncertain. XN K L insert a second tpas 
after elóóras. XN, many Fathers, and versions place dza£ after Kuptos 
(@eés). For vávra K L and others read rovro. KL and many 
others have ô Kupios: x C Kúpos: A B and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome "Ingots, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second spas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of $kás may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for rd ÓO«/repov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
&ra£ cannot mean “firstly.”  To?ro for vávra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants G«ós and 'Igooüsc for Kúpios 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyé\ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

* And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day." Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Ænzoch. Ais (it is an Aristotelian 
. word, while aisdyos is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20. The 
absence of the article with &yyéXovs is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. i, 10. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, ore 
Senepeley ô Dyvworros &vn, às Sudoretper vioùs Addy, ornoer dpra èbvõv 
Kata apiOpov dyyédwy GOcot, kal éyevjOn pepis Kupiov Aads avro) "laxwB 
—where xara dpiOpov dyyéAwy Weod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. noch xviii. 13 sqq., 
* And what I saw there was horrible —seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. "The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery." Cf. Enoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound .**till the judgment of the great day." 
This phrase also is suggested by Loch, where we find éws rijs 
xploews THS peydAxys, péxpis Hyepas kpíaeos Tis peyaAns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, in Æszech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “ Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo." | 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi, according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Apol. ii. 5, combines both, oi 3 dyyeAo:, zrapafJávres T:jvÓc Tiv 
Tá£w, yvvawüy plkeow irri Gyoay. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doé\ year. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said uù typyoat rij» éavrüv åpxýrv ? 

7. The Third Instance; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

és Xóboga xal Fópoppa kal ai wept adtds médets. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov porov tpdzov 
tovros, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doéAyea is 
brought out. The compound éxropvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviii. 24 
and elsewhere. The èx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In deAGotca: Ómíco capkós érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (iL 10) rots ériow capkós èv émivuíg 
piacpovd Topevopévovs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, ro is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dzeAdety riow capxds érépas. 

Seiya (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample" or "specimen"; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical trapaderypa or the later trdderypa (2 Pet. ii. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” IIvpós aiwvéov is best taken with 
Sixnv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, úróðeypa pedAddvrov doeBeiy reÜeuos. 

8. ofroi, the false teachers of ver. 4. 'Evvrvid£eoa:, “to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, * dream" may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évirnov is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. iii. 2. 11, dvuTviafopevor (ô yap vmap TH dAn Geta értBddXovow). 
“Em BddAovow most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to ov. So also Adumbd, in Ep. Judae, * hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” "The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa puaivovor, but equally to 
Kupiotyra, aberovoe and ddgas fBAac quoto. 

cápka puaivouot. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh . . . and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities He has passed - 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text 
For xvpiórgs and ófa see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. ô òè Mixa. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “a railing accusation” (Ada xptow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to a Pater p.217. AvaxptveoOar 
is used here in its proper sense, *to get a dispute decided," 
* contend with an adversary in a court of law." The dative à/96Ao 
is governed by &vAéyero. For xpío«s see 2 Pet. ii 11. ‘Emiro 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumb. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: reAevrjcavros êv rà Ope Movoéos 6 ápxáyyelos MuixyajA 
dTocTéAXera, petabyowv tò opa. 6 piv otv diaBoros áyreiye OeAwv 
drrarjoat, Aéyov Sti pol TÒ opa. as THs TAns OcarmóCovrt, Hroe Sia TÒ 
warda tov Aiyirriov Braodynpotvros xarà roð åylov Kai dovéa 
dvayopevcayros: pů éveykày 77v karà TOD åylov BAaodypiay ô dyyedos 

uTipnoat aot ó Meds, xpos tov Oui[JoAov én. Here we see from 
&xocTéAAera, that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter's rapa Kupiy: again the meaning 
of BrAacdyplas xpos comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is rs ĉabýrys peoírgv: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamenti), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 A.D. ; others 
place it as early as 2 &.c. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. otro. 86. . . dcipovrat, “But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not ; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted), R.V. The things that they know not are xvpirys, 
6ó£a, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of $0opa, d0opáv, POefpovrat, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. | 

11. odai aórois. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), otal 8$ rois €xovo xal dy troxpioe Xapfávovat, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude's fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. . De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kühl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
* Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur" The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude's mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother, Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men's souls. ‘ Cain," says Grotius, **fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam." The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (j4e000, genitive of price) the false teachers 
. fling themselves into the vAdyy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii. 14). Hence the verb: 
èfexúóðnoav, which, like the Latin effundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
_ as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing i in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi) because 
Moses by God's command had restricted the priesthood to: the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God's ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kühl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as addBus 
favrobs «owayovres, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf, 1 Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of 8ó£a« given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 68és, wAdvy, dyriAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, zopevOjvat, éxxvOijvat, dxoMésÜa It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 ee p- 225 sq. 

12. oroi eicw of èv rois dydwats Üpüv omes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” 'Ayármas is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though A C have émárais, cf. 2 Pet. ii 14. Ol 
before omiAddes is given by A B L, but omitted by N K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of ews see Orpheus, Lithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann) where the agate is described as xardorixtos omAd- 
eron “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, edes: pepuacpévot, Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAo: of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates **these are they that are hidden rocks," 
following the E£ym. Mag., which explains ames by padot rérpat. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
$aci 8 xal viecow dAumrAavéegot xepelovs tas idddous wérpas Trav 
gavepav owAddwv, and in Hom. Od. iii. the omAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Awon aireid re els GAa mérpn Of 293. The epithet 
* hidden" therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, omAds means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Trach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omoes: ai èv vdace korat mérpau, and of Hesychius, 
omAdbes’ al cepiexópevat Tjj Oardooy mérpar (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not „strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, ai omAddes rois TAÀéovow óAéÓpiot dapocdoxyrws 
éireywópevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omAds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of, We must supply either óvres or xexAnpévor, and trans- 
late *these are the men who are spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (obrot 
elow oi) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. i 10; Apoc. vii 14, xi 4, xiv. 45; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7. 9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o: all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otrol «iow ai 
Svo éAaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus obroí ciow ol 
BAacdypotvres Tiv 000v ris ĉxaroróvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otros is predicate), while 
otro. BAacdypotcr is “these men blaspheme” (here ofroe is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, ovroi elow 1 al, “these men 
are murmurers" ; and, on the other hand, obrol elow ol apoyeypapi- 
pévot, ver. 4, not obroí «ict mpoyeypappévot Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otrof eiow ol omAddes for oroi «los 
omAddes. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots," or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otrot «low ot perà 
yuvaixdv oUk éuodrwO@noav, maphévor áp els" oror oi dxoXovÜoUvres 
TQ dpvi Orov dy brayy, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but **these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again be a reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words **follow thou me." 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks," we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Iep ry misri évava- 
yneay, 1 Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

ouveuwxotpevor. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13, omiAoe kai ppot, evrpupavres 
èv rais dyamats a)rüv cuvevwxovpevor tiv. St. Peter means “ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give evvevoxojpevot a different 
turn *while they carouse together, by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from dddBws éavrois rousaivovres and dzrodtopilorres, 
ver. I9, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words ép rais dydra:s bpóv are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community." 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

á$óBos éautods Touatvovres. " Shepherding themselves without 
fear." 'Adófws must be taken with zopaivovres not with ovvevw- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. Ilowuívew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating rà 
eiówAó0vra at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on Jude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, pů Bóorovow morpéves éavrovs ; 

vehédat dvudpor ómà dvéuwv mapapepópevan Peter has mryat 
dyvÓpot kal ópíxAat trò AaiAaros éXavydpevar. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents * Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the’ beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant mepepepópevar, “tossed about," an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

Sév8pa dÜ.vomepwá. The epithet means more than autumnal, 
Oworwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reBadvia róp : 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
' Akaprra, is probably suggested by otk dpyots ot0€ dxdpirovs, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Ais ámoÜavóvra, “twice dead," not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians ; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. "Expuje0évra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (&zoówpé- 
£ovres) or Christ. 

18. xópara . . . alexóvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry ; cf. Moschus, ZZy/A v. 5, á 8% 0áAaoca kvprày 
erappity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, 0dXaocar éyplay, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. — 

dotépes wAavitat. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Ænoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. mpoejürevce 96 xai Toórois. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

ZB8opos awd “Addu. Gen. v.; Enoch lx. 8, xcii. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from .Ezoch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him," 
i. 9; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness," v. 4; cf. also xxvii 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Enoch 
was inspired ; Clement of Alexandria, Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat"; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet." 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de uir. ill. 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuttate dei, xv. 23, "scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat." 

After inserting this passage from soc, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

: 16. yoyyvoraf. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyifew and &ayoyyótew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the 8ó£a«. 

peppipotpos (this word again is dra Aeyduevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one's lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
'Apeppipoipros occurs, apparently in the sense of *uncomplaining," 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century Bc. ; see 
Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 211 ; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal Td ordpa aürüy AaÀet Ómépoyka. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, trépoyxe 
pe paradrytos dÜeyyópevo, — Jude's phrase bears resemblance to 

cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv rd orópa AdAnoe pareryra. But it ia 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia " (the Greek text is not 
extant). Q@avyudfev mpórwrov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew els pócwrov, Matt. 
xxii 16: AapBdvev Tpócwrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects nobilitatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas." It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word juoo0, ver. 11. 

17. ópeis 96 . . . “Inood Xptorod. “But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Yes is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the otro of ver. 16. À comparison with 
2 Pet. iii, 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words rò à IIveüua fyràüs Adye may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iib 1-5; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither fua nor the following Aéyo need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for fua is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 4 ypad7 Aéye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which thj 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gaosti 
Heresies, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. éw' doxárov xpóvou . . . doeBerdv. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses." 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of ór« before èr 
éoydrov: it makes no difference in the sense, ðr: in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KL P have êv éoxdry (TG) xpóvy. Tov áceBei is best 
taken as objective genitive after émijvuías, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéres áàmoAcías, 2 Pet. ii, 1 ; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpícw BAacdnplas, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude's text differs from that of 2 Peter i in the following points : 
—(uy He has êr da xXárov xpóvov for èr écxárev trav jpepóv. Cf. 
èr éoxárov Tüy xpóvov, I Pet. i. 20. Jude's phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has é dpraikrau alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, & 
eumarypov7y) € dráíxrai, as he had already corrected iv phop phap- 
Govrat, 2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 1o. (3) In xara ras éavróv ériOupias 
ropevóp.evo, he corrects another vulgarism ; 2 Peter has idéas. (4) 
The genitive tov ác'e9eày is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBiys, àcéBeua, áceBety of the passage from Enoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Loch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the ácefj«óv, because without the Ænoch 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
éuraikro, without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite. easily and naturally by the following words, roù ie 
7] érayyedia THs rapovaías abrod; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jülicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy. which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy " (Einleitung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration i in St. Jude’ s text. 

19. oUroí eicw oi drodtopifovres. “These are they that make 
separations.” ‘Azodiopifew is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrois, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
*these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéces of 2 Pet. ib 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “ without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn. vii.) Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. "There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration ; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia," proceeds thus, *et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor" (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. Wuxtkol, mveipa ph éxovres. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuxixds, opposed to vvevpartkós, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. iii. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yvxý means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is vvebüpa used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him avedya differs from yvyý merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are wvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics * psychic," as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. "This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. | 

20. émowoBopoüvreg . . . míore. “Eavrovs represents $uág 
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avroés : see Matt. iii 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
åywráry, see 2 Pet i 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“ most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Ilíoris is again fides cui 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “ building yourselves up 
by means of TAE most holy faith," or “ upon your most holy faith ie 
though, in this latter sense, ero.xodoeiv is followed by èri with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by éwi | with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 

mpoceuxspevor is best taken with éy dyip IIveipart: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, * build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

91. davrods dv dydwy Geol mpioare. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man ; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for oe: as in 2 Thess. 
iii. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

Tò €\eos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Enoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days . . . the righteous . . . 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis {wiv aidnoy is by many 
commentators coupled with rypjcare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in zpocóexójevot TÒ €A«os, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
* mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 6 5, kal obs pey ÈK mupos 
åpráćere, Siaxptvopevous dé éXeeire : Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore? (xal ois eS owlere èK Tvpós dprdfovres, obs 06 éXecire d 
$0). (2) C, obs pay &eyxere Scaxpivopevous, obs 0€ owlere ÈK Tupos 
dprdlovres dy Qófl. (o K LP, ois uiv. éXeeire. Staxpwdpevor, oùs 52 
ly dBy odlere lx mupòs doxdLovres : Peshito, *et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (&axpwopuévovs) hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore (d) Jerome, Esek. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (obs uiv èx 
mupòs dpmá[ere, ovs Se Staxpevopévous éXecire). (e) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 

uerint miseremini super eis in timore" (oùs pév éx mupòs ápmrá£ere, 

axpwvopevous 9€ éAecire dy póße). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, obs piv &Aéyxere i abus oùs 0& cere dk srvpós 
ápmáLovres, oùs 0€ éAectre dy óB: so the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (2) N, obs pew éAeüre Staxpivopevovs, ots Se odere èk 
wupos dpmdLovres, ols 52 &Aeüre dy póße. Between the two classes 
stands B, obs uiv dcare Staxpwopdvous Gere ex srvpós åpráćovres, 
oùs 0€ eAcare cy $ófw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear," we.must give oùs pé one 
sense and ois 5é another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted oùs 8é before eere, in which 
case he agrees with N, or wrongly inserted dare Staxpwopdvovs. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. | 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Brückner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
apa some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear. 

In this case we have Saxpwopévovs used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to A X, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of N, reading éX«eeire (éAc&re) for Adyyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, *On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear." This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give QuxpívecÓa, a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of deceive is not in Jude's manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense, Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Textus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “ Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But Ouxpwóp.evot cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read Staxpivo- 
p.evovs. 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éA«áre as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first éAeGre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause." 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B's archetype, meant to givc a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAe&re Qu xpuwo- 
p.évovs, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AN. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween obs pèy éAéyxere (dAceire) Staxpivopevors, obs 82 owlere ex Trupos 
áprátovres éy $6Bo, with K LP (corrected) C and the Peshito, and obs 
pev cogere èk mupòs dpwdLovres, ots 0& Ótakpiwopévovs &Xecire èv póßo, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAéyyere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ** confutation " would naturally come first; otherwise, 
the latter, for * pity” would naturally come last. As éAeetre is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, * Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "'Ex Tupos åpráčovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. II, xarértpepa Ups xaÜés karéoTpeyev ô 
eds Zóðopa xai Toppa, kai eyever Oe ws Sadéos een raa .évos èk 
Tupós : or by Zech. lll. 2, xai ere Kupuos Tpós TOV bid BoAoy Emiri- 
phot Kúpios éy oot diaBore, kai éritiysnoar Kipios év aol 6 èkňe$dpevos 
tiv ‘lepovcadrp’ ok loù ToUro às Sadds eLeoracpevos èk mvpós; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. “Ev $óffo, “in fear of contamination.”  * Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation ; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, ó òè dmiorjoas (rà 
Kypvypart) KaraxpiOnoerar. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvaoras 
dé zpwi zpwrn caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, owe òè ca9árev, Tjj éripwoxovoy cis pilav caBBarwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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peroüvreg . . . xiTava. ‘Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is iparcov. 
The xeróv was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments," ipárua pvrapá, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. rà 86 burapévo . . . dyaddtdoe. “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in ófa, «.7.A., in ver. 25; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, rà òè duvapévw: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. 'Asrraíorovs, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Æg. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by o py wraionré vore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
Xrjoa, “to make you stand,” is probably more than * to present, " 
though. we may compare TApATTHO aA bas dyíovs koi åpupovs Kat 
dveyxAyrous katevwrriov avtod, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, obs éoryoay 
ivómiov tov émooréAwy. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi 13. For óófws and dyad- 
Aio eu see x Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KL P and the Textus Receptus insert coóQ before Ged, 
probably from Rom. xvi 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i 17. KP and Oecumenius omit à 'Igoo? 
Xpurrov tod Kupiov uv: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
. been inserted with co$o from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. K P again omit mpò mavròs ToU aiGvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. XN, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit závras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aidvas Tüy aiovov. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
dyyv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

póve 9eQ owriipt pâr. — Zoryjp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i. 47; x Tim. i 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, 
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ii. 10, iii. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i 47, ii. 1r). For póvos 
@eds see John v. 44, 8ófav mapa AMýAwy AapBdvovres, xai rij» Sófar 
Ti)» wapa ToU pdvov @eov ov tmr, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to rapà Ajo, the words appear to mean “the only God ”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, uóvo cops «à, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute ualifies the second, “to God who alone is wise ” 
I Tim. i. t7, povo Oed, “the only God," * who alone is God." In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means **to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. “The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found r Tim. vi 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 
4 31, AA the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of EKúpuos 
oro 

Kühl, § Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect ewrfp with & 'Iyco 
Xpurro?, “ God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is ,unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected re owoavrs yas. The use of did in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ." 

8ófa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyadwovry (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, vill. r, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase's article on Jude in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Polycarpi given in the Introduction. —"Efoveía, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi 7. Ipé vavrós ToU 
elóvos. “ Before all eternity" glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now ” is, and “to all the eternities " wil be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude's belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

dpi See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47. 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
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Apokryphenscheu, supposed, in 1 Peter, 


222, 275. 
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Apostle, as iption and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, I, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269. 
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åpxaĉos xbo pos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
` and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews i in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
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Basilides, pupil of is the inter 
preter of Peter, Pu 
Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 
Baur, 34, 246. 
Bede, 6. 
Benediction of God, 16, 96. 
Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 
Bernice, 168. 
Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
49, 150, 185. 
bishops of Jerusalem, 319 sq. 
Bithynia, 68, 73. 
C ae cure of, by vicarious suffer- 


Blood odd of C Christ, 93, 119. 
Blood-soul, the, 94- 
Body, the One, figure not used by 


Peter, 18, 20. 
Boycotting, against the Roman law, 


27, 137. . 
promen of Lord, known at Corinth, 


older than our Lord, 315, 317. 
Bristol, in Fox’s time like Corinth, 


46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 
St. Peter at, 5 
Cain, type of ut m not of sceptic, 
222, 232. 
Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 
Canon Law, 55, 61. 
ae as title of Epistles, 2, 


nature of his doctrine, 312, 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, UR 
Catholic Epistl p addressed to 

church at e "2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the Muratori- 
anum, 14. 
and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 
Christian vocabulary, i 
origin, ges a te of the name, 
35; 49, I 
Christology, 35, 109, pum 235. 
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Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 
nor in its technical sense in 
, Hebrews, 48. 
Chrysis, 267. 
Cicero, 137, 144. 
Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, 


57> 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
d the whole Dori um 2 
mpromise made uncil eru- 
salem, 6i i 
Conduct, good, 38. 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
character of sudden conversions, 


4 e. 
Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
tion, 213. | 
of J udgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
of Christ, 296. 
of Visitation, 138. 
great Day, 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55. 
Te Pauls attitude towards it, 
I. 
a ward 63. yc 
robably mark of the Petrine party 
d at Corinth, 64, 66. 
Deliverance, 102. 
Ueluge, a type of Baptism, 164. 
an instance of judgment, 176. 
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; Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 


universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
Demons, delight in blood, 94. 
Demoniacal possession, $1. 
its, sacredness of, 182. 
Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 


170. 
Devil, author of persecution, 192. 
dispute with Michael, 217, 33%. 
his sin, 329. 
Besse, 6) of devils, 137. 
ra, 07 sqq. 
Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 
Different types of Christianity, 50. 
Disciplinarianism, viii, 37, 48, 74, 234, 
and passim. 
Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 1 39 sq. 
Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. ; 
Docetism, 243. 
Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 
Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 


343. 
Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 

constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. l 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Jude thought to have been written 
in, 243. 
Elder, see Presbyter. 
Election, 90, 234, 261. 
Element, 293, 296. 
Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
Elkesaites, 245. 
apene 94. 
End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Enoch, the Book of, 111, 163, 166, 
294, 299, 309. 
Enthusiasm, 46. 
Epicharmus, 191. 
Epictetus, 136, 177. 
Epiphanes, 312. 
Epistles, collections of, 241, 30%. 
Eschatology, favourite theme of pro» 
phecy, 47. 
Etacism, 180 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. i 
Eupolemus of Al 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
E ncy, characteristic trait of St. 
eter, 39, 55, 100. . 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 


102 sqq. 
in Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 
Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in 1 Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 335: 
iua Father of Jesus Christ, 
: our Father, 116. 


of Roman magis- 


of God, 117, 142, 234. 


Flesh, hardly an sense in 
I Peter, 40. 
ethical sense of the word derived 


from the Stoics, 136. 
Foreknowledge, 91, I20, 133. 


Forgery, and end of t Peter 
sup to be a, 79. 
culty of, 233. 


Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 
ancient forgeries, 242. 
Petrine forgeries, 24 
possibly suggested 
I5, 215, 205. 
Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 
Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, IOL. 


3 Pet. i. 


INDICES 


Ghost, denotes pero 4a. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 


ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the T tion, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belor to the half-educated 
middle class, 339. — 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic controversy 


2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, 10%. 
Usine to the dead, 162, 170. 
t. Paul's knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. - 
date of St. Luke's, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passim. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 

Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Inferos. 

Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 

Heavens, the seven, 292. 

Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 

Heresy, 271. 

Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
In, 44, 47. : 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 

controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl's view of, 11$. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


L SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, et of Ghost, 111. 
hristians, 43, 217, 32%. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author "d Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 
Homerism, 228, 283. 
Hope, importance of, in 1 Peter, 39, 
100. 
not in 2 Peter, 235. 
sl 37. 
ospitality, 173. 
Humili p beautiful robe, 191. 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 

how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 4t. 
B GR doctrine of, not in Peter, 


Incarnation, Ruprecht's view of the, 


Inheritance, 100, 
Inherited sin, 41, 234. 


i oe 373 see ve Ginco, Presioa, 
lan E used in apostolic times, 


173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Interpreter, office of the, 5. 
t. Peter used an, 5. 
ibly more than one, 199, 247. 
[onec used Greek scholars to 
correct his style, 6. 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
vishops of, 319. 

Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
idolatry not unknown amongst, 


169. 
Joppa, some su Ep pote I Peter to have 
n written from, 75. 


Josephus used xe y Cui 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 
Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 
Judaisers, 58, 
J — day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 


ji ai, 137. 
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used of Caesar in the I 
Kingdom of Cod, 23 came 
of Christ, 262. 


Kuewlodge, i in St. Paul a mystic 


aot ain Petai) 154, 258,303. 


Lamb, 119. 

Last time, 102; see Day, End, Perse- 
cution. 

mn nem, a disciplinarian, 37. 
W, 

Law, Pauline td Petrine views of 


p about the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 3833 see 
om. 


grace not light, dur 
Livia, the colum of, 8 
Lord, use of the title m the T., 97. 
in 1 Peter 124, 127, 158. 
E ; hig ism 
ude, 327, » 340. 
Lord's Prayer, 117, 08. 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 
Maran, Mari, 97. 
Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 
Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 
e, 17, 43, 77- 


Menander, 141, 227. 


Mercy, 99, 340. 
Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 
see Chiliasm. 


Millennium, 240 ; 
Miltiades, 51. 
Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74 
the Antiochene, 44. 
Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean  idcriptioi, 40. 
Münzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, viii, 37. 
Myth, different senses of the word, 
5. 
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INDICES 


Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 


above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 
271. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


DONE 39, 92, 113. 


Ocellus Lucanus Agent eternity of 
i creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 


Optative mood, 157, 159. 
Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 20$, 214, 
242, 297. 


or Abya in the sense of ''Scrip- |. 


ture," 174. 
Order of books in the N.T., 2. 
Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 


preter, 
Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. 
Participle, Sonet with verb requiring 
different construction, 10$, 1 135. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52, 53- 
in Arabia, 56, 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35 ; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle's 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution i in N.T., 25. 
Nero's, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 


possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


especially repetition of words, 225. 
a E name, character, training, 


sored with St. Paul in dogma, 


5, 67. 

differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 

more evangelical than St. Paul, 
23, 39, 49. 

does not ane a 41, 262, 293. 

does not speak of Christian pro- 
phecy, 43. 

personal relations with St. Paul, 54. 

at Antioch, 59. 

proa visited Corinth, 59, 62, 


possibly Galatia, 86. 
at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 
did not baptize with hisown hands, 


65. 
his vif, 77 ; wife and daughter, 


243. 
his personal appearance, 
relations with. Mark and Silvanus, 
8o, 84. 
death, 85. 
Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, I 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68 
Portraits of Christ, 24 
verbal portraits a Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, ‘of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 183. 
in synagogue, 184. 
io qe spiritual functions, 185, 
197 
not i em & collegiate office, 


age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
Proph 1 Gospels, 43. 
rophet, in 4. 
in Acts. 


in » 44- 

form and themes of prophecy, 45, 
0. 

nae to be confounded with teacher, 


47 
tests of false dj cm. 51. 
his place in the Church, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
on: names used by the Rabbis, 


203. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, us 
Regeneration, 21, 99, I 
in the Taurobo belium. and in Isis- 
" worship, 99. RON 
tance a tism, 

Repetition of words in rand 2 Peter, 

225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 

181, 240, 301. 
Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 
of Glory, 176, 187. 

of Jesus Christ, 112. 
rae to study and discovery, 


I 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 27 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, sn 
Apocalypse of Pater 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 3 5, 99. 

Sacrifice of Christ, 25 Pads 147, 159. 
of the Church, 12 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance, 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 2 2» 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 


probably 
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viour, 230, 251, 344. 
Scillitan 33; 241. 


martyrs, 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 


of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 


. | Signs of the End, 172. 


St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159. 
Slave of Christ, 249. 
Socinianism, 160, 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost, 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335. 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essénce of the 
» IIO. 


dk of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 1 37. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67. 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be {identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, $3. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 


29. 
Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 
Transfiguration, 231. 
Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 
Tübingen ; 34» 246. 
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Type, 164. 

Tyre, prophets at, 44. 
Vatinius, 137. 
Vaudoux, vi. 


Vi 


Vengeance, ^s a duty, 140. 


espasian, 7 
Virgil, influence of, on the author of 
Apocalypse of Peter, 207. 


INDICES 


Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
Visitation of God, 138. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 

ie St. eH 55. 

of prophets, 47, 50. 
Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 


Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
Works, good, 38, 322. 





II. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 


alieni speculator, 178. 


arbiter testamenti, 331. 


benedictus, benedicendus, 96. 


dies irae, 215. 
effundi in, 332. 
elementum, 297. 
familia, famuli, 142. 
flagitia, 29, 31, 131. 
hereditas, 100. 
histrio, 178. 

hoc nomine, 180. 
honestus, 136. 


éudex damnatur cum nocens absoluitur, 


160. 


leno, 178. 
magnalia, 135. 
manu tentans, 260. 
mathematicus, 178. 
mediae, 200. 
mundus, 192. 
nomen ipsum, 29 sq. 
occultus, 51. 
ornatus, 152. 
patrimonium 100. 

es faciem deorsum, $3 
praestolantes, 307. 
renatus, 99. 
rex, 140. 
sacer, sanctus, 122, 134. 
salutaris, 50. 
sane, 14. 
somnium, 330. 
Sullani et simm., 179. 
taurobolium, 99. 
tempestiua conuiuia, 282, 
usti, 12. 





III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


dXNorpioemlokosos, 177» 
dpapávrwos, 189. 
ápapria, 41. 

duyds, 119. 

duwpos, dowthos, 119. 


d», 5. 
dra'yeyrü», 99. 


åvagépew, 147. 
évdxvors, 169. 


ü»w0ev, 99. 
droylyverGar, 148. 
drodtrpwors, 118. 
dper}, áperal, 135, 254» 


BaclXeuov, 134. 
Bacwdeds, 139. 
Biadoa, 167. 
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yéra, 127. 
yous, 154, 258, 303. 
Yypápua, 40, 


dd, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
OráBoXos, 192. 
diaxplvecPat, 331, 340, 
didvora, 41. 

Soxluoy, 103. 


éyxouBobcOa, 190, 
éÜvos, 134. 

elóós, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196. 

eArifew, 112, 153. 

ér XpwrQ, 159, 198. 
Evvow, 41. 

é£épaua, 288, 

é£ove(a, 17, 21, 166. 
érepórzua, 165. 
émibvyula, 41. 
émixdAuppua, 141. 
éxloxomwos, 49, 150, 188, 
éwiredetc Oa, 194. 
épaurav, 107. 
edroynrés, 16, 96. 
eüpeÜsvat, 104. 


trreuby, 140, 


pus, 
hee 


lios, 150, 254, 269, 391, 303 
34 


lepeds, 1 
lra, 4. 


kapós, 102, 192. 

kakla, 125. 

kakomotós, 136, 140. 
xadety, 114. 

kaATTe(», 173. 
karaBo\}, 120, 
kaGvgoUjLevos, 297. 

KAjpo, 188, 

KAnpovoula, 100, 

kósp0s, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
xupla, 77. 

Kóptos, 97, 124, 127, 158, 


Abya, 174. 
AovylfecÓat, 195 


Abyov &óvai, dwodBbras, 170, 


Aórpovy, 118 


33 


pakápcos, 157. 
» 78, 1 
uh, 105. 


Nafwpatos, 35. 


EerlSerGar, 169, 176, 
gddov, 147. 


bvoua, 176, 180, 
ov, 105. 


wapad:déva, 146. 
vapa0f,k», 182. 
wapaxvrrey, III. 
Fapecedinoay, 325. 
wapéxoracis, 51. 
wapoxla, 118. 

TELPAS HÓS, 103. 

Tepl, 145, 159. 
Tepiéxew, 130. 

Tloris, 38, 122, 193. 
TuTÓS, I2I. 

TreÎua, 40, 92, 109, III, 128, 169. 
roy, 149, 187. 
wpeaBvrepos, 182, 190. 
wpopaprüpecÜ0at, 107. 
párrupa, -hós, 7, 92. 
adpt, 40, 136. 

a 'kelos, 154. 
cvrelónc:s, 144. 
odfew, owrnpla, 108 


Taxvy, » 6. 
tplrov "yéros, 134. 


brép, 145, I 
brqpérqs 8o. 
had Oeós, 9, FA 


xatpew, 88. 

xd pcs, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
Xápupa, 39, 173. 

Vx, Yvx:rós, 40, 107, 149, 339. 
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